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MOTHER OF PRIESTS 


HE masters of sacred oratory and the great servants of 

Jesus Christ frequently assure us that there is a most inti- 
mate bond between the Blessed Virgin and the priesthood of her 
Divine Son. We have all heard fervent sermons on the theme 
and noted its recurrence in hagiography. 

What is the doctrinal basis of this view? And what are its 
consequences for the priest in the following of his high calling? 

The priesthood which we share showed its efficacy on Calvary. 
At the mention of this central event, we think at once of the two 
figures whose presence and participation in it have immediate 
relevance—Our Lady and St. John. If Christian tradition has 
rightly seen the publication of Mary’s universal motherhood in 
the words spoken by the Saviour to these two, we may, without 
straining the text, see in the ultimate filial cry of Jesus something 
still deeper. For the Apostle, who was bidden to take Christ’s 
mother as his, was a newly-ordained priest. He can be taken as 
the model of the Minister of Christ and is frequently assigned as 
patron to purely sacerdotal enterprises. 

We note, too, that the entry of Christ’s priesthood into the 
social life of the world was made with the assistance of Mary. 
The twelve who awaited the coming of the Holy Spirit on their 
priesthood lived in the company of Mary. When they were filled 
by Him we can assume a deepening of their union with her whose 
soul held the plenitude of the same Spirit. Their sacerdotal action 
in the pagan world which faced them was a prolongation or 
extension of this initial Marian influence. 

Reflection on Pentecost, however, but drives us back to the 
fundamental problem. Did Our Lady acquire a special relation 
with that priesthood which was conferred on Jesus Christ and 
through the Sacrament of Orders is continued in His ministers? 
Theologians debate the formal constituent of this office of the 
Saviour—whether it was the anointing of the sacred humanity 
by the gratia unionis or the bestowal on the soul of Christ of the 
gratia capitis. The weight of authority inclines to the first opinion. 
Christ was the High-priest because He was the God-man. He 
was “‘taken from amongst men and ordained for men in the 
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things that appertain to God’’—thus fulfilling perfectly the mag- 
nificent definition of the priesthood given by St. Paul; but He 
received this endowment because He was the God-man. He 
received the priestly function when His human nature was 
assumed and given personal existence by the Word. ‘‘Christus,”’ 
writes Father Billot, ‘‘unctus est sacerdos per ipsam unionis 
gratiam per quam habet potestatem ad omnia munera sacer- 
dotii.”! This echoes the word of St. Thomas ‘‘unus tamen et 
idem fuit sacerdos et Deus’’.? 

From this divine origin spring the dignity and efficacious 
power of Christ’s priestly office. From this sublime height flows 
the awe-inspiring character of the whole Christian priesthood. 
“Christus,” says the Angelic Doctor, “‘est fons totius sacerdotii.””* 
All is lifted up in Him by immediate, indissoluble union with a 
divine person. All is shared with us on whom He stamps His 
seal. The maxims and fervent effusions of the Saints have here 
their sober guarantee. ‘‘Sacerdos alter Christus.”” The respon- 
sibility of our office is terrifying because of what we really are— 
ministers unchangeably yoked to the divine Redeemer. 

From this source, too, comes the transforming power of the 
Christian priesthood. Through the priest the whole fabric of 
society is raised up, renewed and replenished. His manifold 
ennobling action is apparent to the impartial student of history. 
It is met in every department of human affairs. It is the outcome 
of a true, disinterested alliance between the minister of Christ 
and the natural leaders of men—the philosopher, the educator, 
the law giver, the writer, the artist, the physician and the artisan. 
With what a roll of names could one not illustrate this beneficent 
action! “‘All the good that Christian civilization has brought 
into the world is due, at least radically, to the word and works 
of the Catholic priesthood.’’4 

Yet this is but the external manifestation of the inner reality, 
the divine mediation which the analysis of theologians reveals. 

All peoples instinctively look to the priest for two things—to 
offer to God in their name acceptable homage and to transmit to 
them from God divine benediction and grace. In this dual 
activity Christ as priest excels. He offered Himself to God the 
Father on the altar of the Cross, in the most perfect sacrifice; 
He instituted and as supreme minister operates the Sacraments 


1 De Verbo Incarnato, Ed. 7%, p. 347. 2 TII*, q. 22, Art. III, ad. 1. 
3 Ibid., Art. IV. «Pius XI: Ad Catholici Sacerdotii. 
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which are the infallible means of grace to men. This twofold 
ascending and descending action He continues through the 
instrumentality of those chosen and divinely equipped to serve 
Him therein. To them He gives power over His body that they may 
offer sacrifice and over His mystical body that they may distribute 
grace which is life. To them also He gives the power to communi- 
cate to men His divine word: ‘“‘Legem requirent ex ore ejus.”’ 

In the consideration of these official duties of the priest more 
clearly perhaps than in the intrinsic nature of his office we sec 
the relationship with Our Lady. 

The priest offers Mass. Sacrifice and priesthood are frequently 
taken as correlative terms. That is the highest form of prayer, the 
great social act of recognition, accompanied in the perfect Chris- 
tian by total oblation. The priest in this action is solitary, standing 
apart from the multitude. Yet he speaks, he pleads, he answers 
for all. When he ascends the altar of Sacrifice, at the unspoken 
but implicit behest of all his brethren, when he there takes the 
bread and wine, which change at his word into Christ the Lord 
and King and Saviour of all, it is then that within the frail 
envelope of flesh there stirs a mighty force, there is released a 
power unbounded by space and time. 

At the Mass the priest acts for Christ who is the Son of Mary. 
He perpetuates the Sacrifice wrought on Calvary. There, destruc- 
tion was done on the body of Christ which had come from Mary. 
“The flesh of Christ,” says St. Augustine, “‘is the flesh of Mary.” 
The Saviour did not choose as the matter of His Sacrifice any 
other created thing lower than Himself. In the immolation there 
remained the necessary ties between His body and their unique 
source, and in the Mass the entire reality of Calvary remains. 

Thus Christ associated Mary forever with His Sacrifice. 
Why? Here we enter almost of necessity into the whole debated 
question of Our Lady’s mediation. Christ’s mediation was essen- 
tially sacerdotal. We cannot call Mary a priest in the ordinary 
ecclesiastical sense—the Holy Office forbids it. But in a wide, 
analogical sense we can use the word to explain the action on 
Calvary, whereby she completed that of the Annunciation. 

Her Fiat then was decisive. It initiated all. How did it affect 
Calvary and the Mass? By providing the priest and the victim. 





1 Not, of course, as the primary agent. That was the action of God the Holy 
Ghost. Our Lady’s act was passive consent, but as such it had a bearing on the con- 
summation of Christ’s life. For without her consent there would have been no Christ. 
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One need not suggest that Our Lady had explicit awareness of 
the Sacrifice to come. Nevertheless it was part of the divine 
plan, which she then freely embraced. She is thus involved in 
every Mass that has ever been celebrated. On Calvary she sur- 
rendered her maternal rights over her Son who was torn from 
her. She endured the mysterious compassion with His pain 
which has pierced the hearts of her true lovers. When life went 
forth from His body she was there to receive it—in complete 
union with the divine Will that permitted the immolation. We 
cannot know what pinnacle of sacrificial merit she scaled in that 
embrace of death—that death which is commemorated in the 
Mass. 

There is another aspect of the Mass that touches her most 
closely. In the sacrifice of our altars Heaven and earth are brought 
together. St. Paul tells us that Christ is in Heaven ‘‘always living 
to make intercession for us’’. He shows to the Father the marks 
of His Sacred Passion. His adorable Heart pleads for us. His 
whole human nature appeals for grace and mercy for His breth- 
ren. He is heard because of His sacrifice and because His wounds 
bear witness to that sacrifice; but His presence in Heaven speaks 
also another saving truth. It proclaims that His redemptive 
immolation is continued here below. 

At the Mass there is union between priest and people in 
Christ. Heaven and earth meet, for on the Altar is the same 
saving victim who shines glorified on all the elect in Heaven. 

Now there is a parallel between this essential intercession of 
the Saviour and the prayer of His blessed Mother. As His prayer 
is rendered powerful by His sacred integral presence, so is her 
plea enhanced by the silent, persuasive witness of her glorified 
body. This body was created by God to serve the redemptive 
design. It was assumed corporeally to continue that work. We 
usé bodily relics of the Saints when we wish to obtain our re- 
quests. We have no relics of Our Lady, but we have something 
infinitely more powerful—the continuation on our altars of the 
sacrifice in which Her son was immolated. We have His very 
body and blood here in our midst and at the same moment in 
Heaven at the right hand of the Father; and with it in Heaven 
is the human source from which it was taken—the body of Mary 
Immaculate. If the dead bodies of the Saints can move the Heart 
of God on our behalf, how much more the living body of His 
Mother. At the Mass He is most affected on our behalf. 
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Besides this great and sublime occupation, the priest is 
charged with the ministry of the Sacraments. Through all these 
sacred functions one can trace the effects of Mary’s spiritual 
maternity. In Baptism the Christian is made a member of the 
mystical Christ of which she is the mother. The indelible character 
of Baptism is the first configuratio with the priesthood of her 
Divine Son. The intrinsic life which flows into the soul of the 
newly-baptized has, according to the whole supernatural scheme, 
a filial quality ‘““To them that believed in Him He gave the power 
to become the sons of God’’. Every subsequent increase of divine 
life in the soul increases or perfects this true sonship. Every 
Sacrament enlarges therefore, the spiritual influence of Mary. 
For adoptive sonship in Christ postulates her as mother. The 
Eucharist, which is the greatest of the seven, reproduces most 
closely in the soul the dispositions of filial dependence on her. 
“The flesh of Christ is the flesh of Mary.” 

Thus completing the cycle of the priest’s official activities, we 
return to Mary, associate of the High Priest. If the essential 
priestly actions are linked with her, the power from which they 
emanate must bear some relation with her. Jesus, author of that 
power, was God and His priesthood, as we have seen, derives 
from the gratia unionis. She is the Mother of God and from 
her maternity flow all her privileges and graces. From it arises 
her universal spiritual maternity. Her relation with the priest 
can only be a higher, more intimate degree of this universal 
motherhood. When she was chosen, in the design of God, to do 
so much on our behalf, the mother-child relation was made the 
permanent mould of Christianity. Grace flows through it and the 
productive principle of that Grace is the priesthood of Christ. 
The greater the share in His priesthood the greater the share in 
the influence of Mary’s spiritual maternity. She is more a mother 
to the priest than to the layman. The sacerdotal seal effects this 
participation, raising it higher than that already given in Baptism 
and Confirmation. 

Today there is immense consolation for the priest in that 
truth. We are witnessing a full Marian renaissance after four 
centuries of stagnant decay outside the fold and corresponding 
timidity within. It is scarcely necessary to point to the factors and 
trends which constitute this change. They are all about us in 


_ + From which, of course, it does not follow that the personal sanctity of all priests 
is above that of all laymen. 
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liturgy, devotion, association, literature, and art. It is a swelling 
tide that carries the faithful towards the great Age of Mary. 

This mighty movement brings comfort to the priest. Today 
he needs the special protection and help which only a woman 
can give. The view I express is not superficially devotional. To 
every age God gives the grace that meets its most urgent need. 
Today good priests must undertake work which sorely taxes their 
human frailty. The priest needs two virtues which draw their 
inspiration most readily from Our Lady—courage and heroic 
chastity. Larger and more insistent fears enter his life through the 
complexity of modern affairs—fear of pain, fear of failure, fear of 
punishment or humiliation or misunderstanding, fear of the 
enemy, fear of the task, fear of oneself. Courage, constant courage 
is needed to combat this many-headed monster. Masculine cour- 
age will come to the priest through the powerful love of the 
greatest woman. 

The minister of Christ is also confronted with sexual attrac- 
tion more frequently than in former times. He retains his frailty 
and his virility. Some priests take refuge in isolation, some make 
a habit of loose familiarity, some find, to their dismay, that the 
creative energy they expend in the modern apostolate but accen-. 
tuates their virile nature. What are they to do? How are they to 
advance? The call to the laity to enter into closer collaboration 
with the clergy is the call of God. Yet obedience to it seems to 
put priests in danger. 

The Mother of priests must free her children from this impasse. 
Pious conceptions will not here satisfy the sincere apostle. He 
will be borne to safety only if his love of woman be subli- 
mated by true dedication to Our Lady. If she has not taken 
her abode in his heart, he will fail. He will succumb to temp- 
tation, or having fallen will fail to rise, or he will abandon 
his work in weakness and diffidence, or he will become neurotic, 
unable to face confidently the problems of life, and committing, 
as a matter of routine, those social blunders which so much puzzle 
and hurt lay people. Rarely they know how little the priest is to 
blame in his hard, strained life. ; 

To the priest who is the lover of Our Lady is given the victory 
over every assault. She is a woman. She follows the dictates of a 
heart which God made feminine and glorified as such. That 
heart understands the priest’s need. He must give her total, 
consuming love. Then, in ways unknown to him, she will 
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shield him and she will transform potential danger into effective 
love. 

Woman is lifted up in her—all women receive some reflection 
of her glory. That truth will, in the experience of life, become 
part of the priest. In all women he will place her image to still 
his heart and to exorcize his fear. It may be a slow process, accom- 
panied by pain and humiliation, but it must be possible. Short 
of a miracle, there is no other avenue to true dynamic chastity 
in the emotional stresses of the present time. 

Mother of priests—it is not a superficial title. Its reality 
raises us up to the sublime moment of our priestly lives, accom- 
panies us through the actions of our ministry and colours the 
entire pattern of our social intercourse. The ideal of priestly 
devotion to Our Lady is profound and most salutary. The objec- 
tions to it are negligible. It is not those who cry out her name most 
frequently, perhaps, that possess this great grace. It is those manly, 
courageous, straightforward ministers of her Son, who know the 
need of her from their handling of life’s problems and in gratitude 
and confidence are pledged to her forever. 

MIcHAEL O’CaARROLL, C.S.Sp. 





HOW OLD IS ‘‘THE 
OF MARY’’? 


LAVERY 


HE imminent canonization of Blessed Grignion de Mont- 

fort will enkindle new interest in all his writings. Of these, 
his'devotion of the Slavery of Mary has been probably the most 
criticized, and the most hotly defended. 

This paper is an attempt to show that the idea, at any rate, 
did not originate with De Montfort, but is an echo of sentiments 
expressed at least as early as the first half of the seventh century. 
No kind of completeness is here claimed; but it is hoped that 
other enquirers will be moved to search for similar evidence in 
the extensive Marian literature of the Fathers, Syrian, Greek, 
and Latin,! and also in Ireland. 


1B. Grignion indicates that this devotion was known only to a few saints such 
as St. Ephraem, St. John Damascene, St. Bernard, St. Bernardine, and St. Francis 
de Sales. See also True Devotion, ed. Faber, 1863, p. 109 ff. 
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In 1906, writing on “Spanish Symptoms” in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, Edmund Bishop, that careful and consummate 
scholar, has this paragraph : 

“In Chapters I and XII” [of his De virginitate perpetua sanctae 
Mariae] ‘“‘Ildephonsus pours himself out in prayers to and 
appreciations of the Blessed Virgin. Indeed it is difficult to see 
how a sermon, for instance, addressed in the seventeenth century 
to the highly patronized confraternity of the Slavery of Mary, 
then flourishing in various parts of the Spanish dominions, could 
well be conceived in terms more precise or words more fervent than 
those used in his twelfth chapter by this seventh-century bishop 
of Toledo. But Ildephonsus spoke of the Blessed Virgin as yet by 
way of piety and devotion, not of doctrine, which was to follow 
later.”’ (Italics mine.) 

Whether by way of devotion or of doctrine, the essential fact 
is that the idea of slavery was, as we hope to show presently, clear 
cut and officially presented in seventh-century Spain. 

We say officially, because the writings of the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Toledo? had an immense vogue, as history (De Viris 
Illustribus), as liturgy (De Cognitione Baptismt), as spirituality (De 
Itinere Deserti), and especially as Mariology (De Virginitate Beatae 
Marae). The multiplication and diffusion of the MSS. of the 
De Virginitate particularly shows that Ildephonsus’ outburst gave 
the impetus to a devotion towards Our Lady in Spain which has 
perhaps not yet been exhausted. 

But before the relevant. texts are given, a word may be said 
about the “Slavery of Mary in the Spanish dominions’’, in the 
hope that others, better qualified, may give us a consecutive 
history of this devotion. 

Dom Benet Weldon, O.S.B., in his “Chronological Notes” on 
the English Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict (p. 156), has 
these paragraphs: 

“On the 3rd of August the illustrious Francis Vander Burgh, 
Archbishop of Cambray, approved the devotion called ‘the 
Bondage of the Blessed Virgin’ (Mancipium B. Virginis Mariae). 
Also Paul Boudot, a Doctor of Sorbonne and Bishop of Arras, 
approved the same, and some canonized saints not weighing how 


1 7.T.S., VIII, p. 289, reprinted in Liturgica Historica, p. 176. 

2a.D. 657-667. The best modern commentary on the life and works of St. 
Ildephonsus is the Treatise by Sister Athanasius Braegelmann, O.S.B., M.A., pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of America, Washington, 1942. 
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far the term of bondage struck, have been taken up with the 
thoughts of this devotion. 

‘“‘Wherefore no wonder if the R.R. Benedictines, Anselm 
Crowder! and Thomas Vincent Sadler, have in their devotions to 
Our Lady given in to the same thing. But the Bishop of Tournai 
(Gilbert Choiseul), in a choice pastoral letter (of 7 June, 1674, 
and printed anew at Lisle, 1689), declares that by the decree 
of the Congregation of the Holy Office, approved by the Holy 
See, ’tis severely condemned and whatever has any rapport to it. 
Behold the words of the decree: 


“Ut ritum et quodcumque aliud ad mancipatum ejusmodi 
pertinens statim rejiciant. 

Ut novus hic Beatae Virginis mancipatus omnino aboleatur 
contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus.”’ 


Some light is thrown on this condemnation in the preface to 
a life of B. Grignion de Montfort, “‘translated from the French 
by a Secular Priest”? and published by Thomas Richardson & 
Son, Dublin and Derby, 1870. The translator says :* 

“The difficulty with regard to their use arises from the fact 
that in consequence, as Collet tells us, of the chains having 
become ornaments of vanity, and having been profaned to even 
worse uses, the Confraternities of the Slaves of the Mother of 
God were everywhere abolished by a decree of the Holy Office 
in 1673... . A decree to the same effect was placed in the Index 
by Benedict XIV, and in 1675 the Confraternities were suppressed 
by a Brief of Clement X.”’ 

As to “the principle of the Holy Bondage’’, Collet? per- 
tinently asks, “‘How could the Roman Pontiffs have proscribed 
a devotion which they had authorized by their diplomas and by 
the grant of indulgences?’’ And the translator cites Gregory XV, 
Urban VIII, and Alexander VII as examples. He notes also that 
in any case the prohibition did not touch B. Grignion de Mont- 
fort, who was not ordained until 1701. We may add that the 
devotion itself could not with impunity have been promulgated 
by B. Grignion within a generation of i its condemnation. 


1 Weldon says of Fr. Crowder (op. cit. p. 202) : “He was singularly ‘devoted to the 
B. Virgin Mary, to whose honour he erected the Chapel of the Rosary in London. 
See article by Dom Hugh Connolly (Downside Review, April 1934, p. 320), who 
adds, “Most of his missionary life appears to have been spent in London, where 
he became the friend and close associate of Fr. Thomas Sadler. He died on 5th 
May, 1666.” 

*P. kev. 3 Life of Boudon. 
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Leaving the unravelling of the history of this devotion to 
those better qualified, we return to Ildephonsus. Here are his 
words, which might well form an Appendix to a new edition of 
the Handbook of the Legion of Mary. They are worthy of the 
For in seventh-century Spain a slave was a 


minutest study. 
slave. 


De Virginitate Perpetua, Cp. I. 
(P.L., XCVI, 58a). 


O Domina mea, dominatrix mea, 
dominans mihi, mater Domini mei, 
ancilla Filii tui, genitrix factoris 
mundi, te rogo, te oro, te quaeso, 
habeam spiritum Domini tui, ha- 
beam spiritum Filii tui, habeam 
spiritum Redemptoris mei, ut de te 
vera et digna sapiam, de te vera et 
digna loquar, de te vera et digna 
quaecunque dicenda sunt dicam. 


Cp. XII (P.L., XCVI, 1058). 


At nunc venio ad te, sola Virgo 
mater Dei, procido coram te, sola 
opus Incarnationis Dei mei, hu- 
milior coram te, sola inventa mater 
Domini mei, rogo te, sola inventa 
ancilla Filii tui . . . concedas etiam 
mihi adhaerere Filio tuo et tibi, 
servire Filio tuo et tibi, famulari 
Domino tuo et tibi; illi sicut factori 
meo, tibi sicut genitrici factoris 
mei; illi sicut Domino virtutum, 
tibi sicut ancillae Domini omnium ; 
illi sicut Deo, tibi sicut matri Dei; 
illi sicut redemptori, tibi sicut operi 
redemptionis meae. Quod enim in 
mea redemptione est operatus, in 
tuae ‘personae veritate formavit. 


106.A. 


Ideo ego servus tuus, quia tuus 
filius Dominus meus. Ideo tu 
domina mea, quia tu ancilla Do- 
mini mei. Ideo ego servus ancillae 


O my Lady, my mistress, having 
lordship over me and the mother of 
my Lord, handmaid of thy Son, 
parent of the maker of the world, 
I ask thee, I pray thee, I beseech 
thee that I may have the spirit of 
thy Lord, of thy Son, of my Re- 
deemer, that I may relish what is 
true and worthy of thee, that I may 
utter what is true and worthy of 
thee, that I may say all that is true 
and worthy of thee, and that should 
be said. 


Ah! now I come to thee, alone 
Virgin Mother of God, I fall at thy 
feet, alone the work of the Incarna- 
tion of my God, I humble myself 
before thee, alone found to be 
Mother of my Lord, I ask thee, 
alone found to be the handmaid of 
thy Son ... grant me to cleave to 
thy Son and to thee; to be the ser- 
vant of thy Son and thee; to wait 
upon thy Lord and thee; on Him 
as my maker and on thee as the 
mother of my maker; on Him as 
the Lord of Hosts and on thee as 
the handmaid of the Lord of all; 
on Him as God and on thee as 
Mother of God ; on Him as redeemer 
and on thee as the instrument of 
my redemption. 

For what He wrought in my 
redemption, He fashioned truly in 
thy person. 


So, I am thy servant, because thy 
Son is my Lord. So, thou art my 
Lady, because thou art the Hand- 
maid of my Lord. So, I am the 
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Domini mei, quia tu domina mea 
facta es mater Domini tui. 

Ideo ego factus servus tuus, quia 
tu facta es mater factoris mei... . 


106.B. 


O libertatis meae nobilissimum 
titulum! O ingenuitatis meae prae- 
clara conditio! O nobilitatis meae 
astipulatio insolubiliter gloriosa et 
gloriae aeternitate confecta! 

Ut ego male deceptus, ad repara- 
tionem meam fieri concupiscam ser- 
vus matris Domini mei; ut ego 
olim in primo plasto angelica com- 
munione sejunctus, ancillae et ma- 
tris factoris mei merear confici ser- 
vus, ut ego idoneum opus in 
manibus summi Dei, impetrem in 
servitute puerperae Virginis iugi, 
in servitutis devotione ligari. .. . 


Hoc mihi praesta, Jesu... ita 
serviam matri tuae, ut ex hoc me 
ipse probes servisse tibi: ita haec 
dominetur mihi ut ex hoc noverim 
me placuisse tibi: ita dominium 
ejus me teneat in saeculum, ut tu 
sis meus Dominus in aeternum. 


107.A. 


Quam prompte servus hujus do- 
minae effici concupisco, quam fi- 
deliter servitutis hujus jugo delec- 
tor, quam plene famulari hujus 
imperiis opto, quam ardenter ab 
illius dominio dissociari non quaero, 
quam avide ab ipsius famulatu 
nusquam abstrahi cupio, tam vere 
illi serviendi facultatem inveniam, 
tam vere illi serviens gratiam illius 
merear, tam vere in servitutem 
ejus sine interruptione detinear, 
tam vere nusquam ab aeternitatis 
ipsius jucunditate disjungar. 

Et hoc quidem quare quaeram 
noverunt qui diligunt Dominum. 


servant of the handmaid of the 
Lord because thou, my Lady, wast 
made mother of my Lord. So, I am 
made thy servant, because thou 
wert made the mother of my 
maker. ... 


O noblest title of my liberty! O 
lovely condition of my free estate! 
O pledge of my nobility indis- 
solubly glorious, and built up of 
eternal glory! 

May I, once evilly deceived, for 
my restitution, yearn to be the 
servant of the mother of my Lord! 
May I, once banished in my first 
parents from the company of the 
angels, deserve to become the ser- 
vant of the handmaid and mother 
of my maker! May I, if I am to be 
a useful instrument in the hand of 
the most high God, gain my re- 
quest and be bound to perpetual 
service of the Virgin-Mother; to a 
completely devoted service! 


Grant me, Jesu, so to serve thy 
mother, as to be proved by Thyself 
to be serving Thee: so to be ruled 
over by her, as to know thereby 
that I am pleasing Thee: so to be 
bound by her sway for ever, that for 
ever Thou mayest be my Lord. 


As earnestly I desire to be made 
the servant of this Lady, as stead- 
fastly I rejoice in the yoke of her 
service, as fully I wish to wait upon 
her commands, as zealously I seek 
never to be freed from her rule, as 
eagerly I yearn to be nowhere re- 
lieved from attendance on her, even 
so truly do I wish to acquire facility 
in serving her, to deserve her grati- 
tude for my service of her, to be 
kept uninterruptedly in her service, 
to be never dissociated from the 
eternal happiness of her. 

And why I seek this, those who 
love God well understand. 
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107.D, 108.A. 


Nam ego ut sim servus filii ejus, 
hanc mihi dominari peropto; ut 
dominetur mihi filius ipsius, huic 
servire decerno; ut comprober ser- 
vire Deo, dominium matris ejus 
super me in testimonium quaero; 
ut sim devotus servus filii generati, 
servus! fieri appeto genitricis. 

Sic namque refertur ad Do- 
minum, quod servitur ancillae, sic 
redundat ad filium, quod impen- 
ditur matri; sic alternat in nutrito 
quod adhibetur in nutrice; sic 
transit honnor in regem, qui defer- 
tur in famulatum reginae. .. .? 

Gratulor cum domina mea, laetor 
cum matre Domini sui, exsulto 
cum ancilla filii sui, gaudeo cum 
ea, quae facta est mater factoris sui. 


Now I desire her to rule over me, 
that I may be the servant of her 
Son; I decide to serve her, that her 
Son may rule over me; I seek the 
sway of God’s mother over me, that 
I may be proved to serve God; I 
elect to become servant of the 
mother, that I may be the devoted 
servant of the Son. 

For so, the service paid to the 
handmaid is referred to the Lord; 
so, what is rendered to the mother, 
redounds to the Son; so, what is 
shown to the nurse, is echoed in 
the nursling; what is rendered in 
attendance on the queen, passes to 
the honour of the king. 

I congratulate my Lady, I am 
overjoyed with the mother of my 
Lord, I exult with the handmaid of 
her Son, I rejoice with her who is 
made the mother of her Maker. 


As an example of what to look for in the way of parallels, 
here is a passage from St. Aelred, Abbot of Rievaulx in the 


twelfth century: 


Sermo XX, (P.L., CXCVI, 323.D-324.A.) 


Debemus etiam illi servitium, 
quia domina nostra est. Sponsa enim 
Domini nostri domina nostra est; 
sponsa regis nostri regina nostra 
est; ideo serviamus illi. Apostolus 
enim praecipit: Servi, subditi estote 
omni timore dominis (1 Pet. ii). 

Et si ille contra praeceptum 
Domini facit, qui non servit istis 
dominis carnalibus, sine ‘dubio 
reprehensibiles sunt, qui spirituali 
huic dominae non serviunt. 


We also owe her service because 
she is our Lady. For the spouse of 
our Lord is our Lady; the spouse 
of our King is our Queen. There- 
fore, let us serve her. 

For the Apostle orders : “‘Servants, 
be subject to your masters in all 
fear.”’ 

And if he acts against the Lord’s 
command, who does not serve those 
earthly masters, beyond doubt they 
are blameworthy who do not serve 
this spiritual Lady. 


And here again, it is slaves of whom St. Peter is writing. 


1] have translated servitium as service throughout,. whereas slavery would have 
better represented St. Ildephonsus’ meaning. For it is, by one of the Saint’s well- 
known paradoxes, at once the condition and the antithesis of libertas and ingenuitas. 

2 Cf. Ps.—Jer. Ep. IX: “nulli enim dubium, quin totum ad gloriam laudis ejus 
pertinet quidquid digne genitrici suae impensum fuit atque solemniter attributum.” 


P.L., XXX, 130, c. 
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And one last example from St. Germanus, who died A.p. 733: 


Hom. in Dormit., B.M.V., iii. P.G.G., XCVIII, 372.C. 


PELVNTO XELOTLAVOY TOV GOV Be mindful of Christians, thy 
dovAwv servants. 


The whole passage is very interesting, because it is in exactly 
the same form and make-up as the famous Sancta Maria, succurre 
miseris passage, whose origin is probably Greek. 

But the point here is that St. Germanus uses the ordinary 
Greek word for slave.? 


AmMBROsE Actus, O.S.B. 


SAINT JEROME: 
BIRD-WATCHER AND NATURALIST 


“Because my body ties me down to the earth am I therefore for- 
bidden to look with amazement at a bird in flight, or say with Virgil 
that ‘the dove sweeps through the liquid air while seeming hardly to 
move its swift wings’ ?’—Ep. xlvili, 20. 


AME some birds mentioned in the Bible” was, and per- 
haps is, a regulation Sunday-school question. If we were 
asked how many names of birds had passed our lips in the course 
of a week’s recitation of the Divine Office I wonder what answer 
we should give. Struggling to recall some, we would probably 
say: ‘‘Oh, yes, ‘nycticorax in domicilio’, or ‘sicut passer solitarius 
in tecto’, or something about ‘turtur nidum suum’.” But what 
was the nycticorax? And does the sparrow sit all alone on the 
housetop? And what is the ‘‘turtur’? English versions have ‘‘the 
turtle’’—a rendering which might conceivably lead one to think 
of the terapin, even of the tortoise, were it not for the “‘pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons” offered at Our Lady’s 
Purification. 
Fortunately perhaps we do not when reciting our Breviary 
have to wade through the formidable lists of ‘“‘clean or unclean 
birds”, fit or unfit for food (Lev. xi, Deut. xiv). We do not have 





1Cf. also I Cor. vii, 20-4. 
Vol. xxvi yr 
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to spell out with many stumblings such horrific names as 
*“‘charadrion, onocrotalus, porphyrion, upupa”, etc. But what 
birds in nature are signified by these weird names? Were these 
names simply due to guesswork or did they correspond to definite 
species recognized by naturalists? We owe them, at least in their 
more or less Latinized form, to St. Jerome, and I am convinced 
that he knew perfectly well what he was talking about, that he 
took immense pains to get the names right, and that he is more 
correct in his nomenclature than some modern translators. If 
this conviction is well founded, then the title we have given to 
this paper: St. Jerome: Bird-watcher and Naturalist, may prove 
not so fanciful as may have seemed at first sight. 


Though we are not to imagine from this title that St. Jerome 
went about with a Hebrew manuscript in one hand and a pair of 
binoculars in the other, yet the pages which follow will show 
that he was, as we might expect, a singularly close observer of 
the world of Nature, that he thought deeply on what he saw, and 
that he read widely on the subject of natural phenomena. Nor 
when we style him a “‘naturalist’””? do we mean that he was a 
scientific student of the animal or insect world. The creatures 
around him interested him primarily owing to the part they play 
in Holy Scripture; he felt that as a commentator it was his duty 
to know as much about them as possible. He therefore read every 
treatise on Natural History he could lay hands on, and then set 
to work to observe for himself. The things he saw he described, 
sometimes vividly enough. The things he read of he gives with 
caution, sometimes even labelling them ‘“‘fables”. Was he unduly 
credulous? His scrupulously critical work in other departments 
would suggest that he was not easily imposed on, did not, without 
careful investigation, accept even what he saw with his own eyes. 
When St. Augustine opened an apple and found a maggot inside 
he was puzzled as to how it got there, and left: the problem 
unsolved. I think St. Jerome would have discovered the answer. 

Some find it hard to picture St. Jerome, the Hebrew scholar, 
the ‘‘Hermit of Bethlehem’, the “Shammer of the heretics’’, as 
a nature-lover. Indeed a cynic once remarked that “‘Jerome was 
born out of due time; he ought (he said) to have been editor of 
some virulent political paper, preferably in Paris!” Yet could a 
dry-as-dust pedant have written to a friend: ““Though you may 
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not feel able to describe it in words, your eyes suffice to tell you 
that the purple colour of the violet far transcends in beauty the 
dye men extract from the purple-yielding murex. Can any silks 
or tapestried pictures rival nature’s flowers in beauty? Can any 
of them blush like the rose or glow like the lily?’’! It was the same 
painstaking Hebrew scholar who pointed out that a straight oar 
seems broken when you look at it in the water, that a gateway 
seen from afar seems narrower than it really is, that the sharp 
angles of a tower appear to be round when viewed from a dis- 
tance, that the colours of a pigeon’s neck seem to vary with every 
turn the bird makes”—an allusion, this last, to the ‘‘pennae 
columbae deargentatae”’ of Psalm Ixxvii.? 

“The dumb elements themselves become conscious of God’s 
wrath, and the beasts bereft of reason tremble. At this very 
moment the entire world bears witness to this; for with the 
slaughter of such numbers of human beings, the very birds of the 


o oO 











Ww air, always wont to follow mankind, have themselves fled and 
of § perished.” 
id Owing to its geographical position and its remarkably varied 
or — character the number of birds inhabiting, or at least passing 
a — through, Palestine is immense. Canon Tristram in the early 
‘es & sixties himself collected no less than 322 species. Among these 
ay — he enumerates a large number of birds of prey, while of less 
ity — conspicuous birds he found 38 different species of warblers and 
‘ry — six different kinds of shrikes, while rock-doves, quails and cranes 
set § came in immense flocks. 
ed, St. Jerome was, of course, without Tristram’s scientific equip- 
ith — ment, and it would be absurd to expect him, despite his keen 
uly — powers of observation, to assign the various birds to their precise 
nts — genera or species. It was not his business to classify them, but to 
ut § translate as correctly as he could the names assigned to them in 
yes. — the Hebrew Bible; several of these names, be it noted, were not 
ide — Hebrew at all, but of foreign origin. He had the Septuagint ver- 
em § sion as well as at least eight other Greek versions to help him,® 
er. § though he found that these differed from one another. What help 
lar, § could the natives give him? Though not the rulers of the land in 
, aS & Jerome’s day, the Arabs were, long before that, ‘‘a nation of 
a marauders, even today invading Palestine”,® and Canon Tristram 
OE FD iniseniiceintctienemdeetnibineinn 
da 1 On Matt. vi, 28. 2 Adv. Fohn of Jerusalem, 35. 3 On Jerem. iv, 25. 
nay * Natural History of the Bible, 1867, 6th ed., 1880, pp. 165, 168, 203, 215, 231, 240. 


5 On Habac. i, 2; on Zach. vi, 1. 6 St. Jerome, on Jerem., iii, 2. 
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found that the Arabs he met, though not as a rule too precise in 
their descriptions and without any scientific interest in the birds 
and mammals they hunted, yet distinguished three kinds of 
vultures, five of falcons, three of eagles, two of kites and three of 
owls. The Arabs are an unchanging people and they were 
probably able to give much the same information to St. Jerome 
as their descendants gave to Tristram. 

How observant St. Jerome was appears at every turn. He 
takes a walk, for instance, by the shores of the Dead Sea and 
remarks that ‘“‘nothing capable of walking or breathing can be 
discovered in it owing to its excessive salinity. In those waters we 
can find no shellfish, nor the usual tiny worms and eels, none of 
those innumerable living, breathing things with whose bodies 
we are more familiar than with their names. So salt, indeed, are 
its waters that when Jordan, swollen with rain, carries its fish into 
this sea they straightway die and float on the surface of its turbid 
waters.””? 

He notes, too, the seasonal migrations of birds, and, com- 
menting on the words of Jeremias, ‘““The kite in the air hath 
known her time, the turtle (dove), the swallow and the stork 
have observed the time of their coming”’ (viii, 7), he says: ‘‘tiny 
birds have known their time, have realized when it was due to 
them to flee from the rigours of winter and seek warmer climes, 
and, on the return of spring, to come back to their customary 
haunts’. 

He is impressed, too, by the orderly flight of the flocks of cranes: 
‘‘Dumb animals,” he says, ‘‘all the wild herds, follow a leader.’ 
Bees, for instance, have their rulers, cranes follow an individual, 
‘ordine litterato’,* alluding to the fact that their extended ranks 
form the letter Y, as Pliny had long before noted: “‘their host 
is stretched out from behind the leader and, gradually developing 
into a wedge-shaped formation, they are so arranged that they 
represent the letter Y of which the leader forms the tail’”.! 
Claudian expresses the same in verse: 


*“‘Ordinibus variis per nubila texitur alis, 
Littera, pennarumque notis inscribitur aer.’”® 


1 On Ezechiel xlvii. 

2 But “the fishes of the sea and the reptiles,” he remarks elsewhere, “have no 
leaders,” on Habac. i, 15. 

3 Ep. cxxv, 15 4 Nat. Hist., x, 13. 

. De Bello Gildonio, see Vallarsi’s Note on Ep. cxxv, 15. 
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We, alas, are familiar with something similar—aeroplanes in 
formation, and the disfigurements of sky-writing. 

Commenting on Job xxxix, 13, ‘““The wings of the ostrich are a 
mixture of those of the crane (herodionis) and the hawk’’,! 
Jerome says “there are said to be? three species of ‘herodion’, one 
white, a second speckled with the various colours proper to the 
crane (grus), and a third black; this last is said to be the swiftest 
and the most savage in pursuit of its prey, most savage, too, at the 
breeding season when blood is said to pour even from its eyes. 
This ‘herodion’ is included amongst the birds the eating of which 
is forbidden. To these exceedingly rapacious birds, then, which 
live by pursuing their prey, the ostrich is likened solely by reason 
of its wings. There are, too, differing species or genera of falcons® 
and these, with wings like a rower’s bank of oars, fly in the air 
as though it were the sea, busy in robbing other birds of their 
prey.” 


Tue ‘‘Fow.ts oF THE AIR”’ 

Abraham, we are told, drove away the ‘‘fowls’’ that came down 
on his sacrifice, so A.V.; Vulgate ‘“‘volucres”. Patently birds of 
prey are referred to, and so R.V. “rapacious birds” (Jer. xii, 9, 
etc.). St. Jerome generally renders by ‘‘volucris” or ‘‘avis” the 
word in question, “‘ayat’’, the etymology of which, from a root 
suggesting a “‘screamer”’, he must have known. But he is pre- 
sumably acting on what he regards as a fundamental principle 
when translating the Bible, that you must take the words as they 
stand in your text; to go by the context is to ““comment’’, not to 
“translate”. When, for instance, Theodotion omitted a clause in 
Ezech. i, 13-15, as apparently contradicting something that had 
just been said, Jerome is content to say ‘‘Melius est autem in 
divinis libris transferre quod dictum est, licet non intelligas quare 
dictum est, quam auferre quod nescias”.* Similarly, on Isaias 
xili, 10, where the LXX has “Orion” and Jerome’s Hebrew 
teacher preferred “Arcturus”, Jerome declined to pin himself 
down to any particular constellation but, with Symmachus, 
preferred the generic word ‘“‘star’’.® 


1 For the rendering of this difficult passage in the Revised Version see next page. 

2 He is not, then, speaking from his own observations. 

3 Here he seems to be stating a fact he has himself noticed. 

* P.L., xxv, 25. 

5 As a matter of fact neither here nor in the Vulgate does he render by ‘“‘stella” 
but reads “‘splendor earum, scil. stellarum coeli” ; R.V. “constellations”. 
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Nor when we read of the “‘fatted fowls”, “‘avium altilium’’, 
brought to Solomon’s table, 3 Kings iv, 23, need we think of our 
barnyard fowl. Perhaps these were the peacocks Solomon is said 
to have imported (x, 22, 2 Paral. ix, 21). Doubts, it is true, have 
been expressed about the probability of the statement that he 
did import peacocks, but all the versions agree in thus rendering 
the strange non-Hebrew word. The word “‘peacock’”’ occurs in 
A.V. Job xxxix, 13: “‘Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the 
peacocks, or wings and feathers unto the ostrich?” Vulgate: 
“Penna struthionis similis est pennis herodii et accipitris’’; 
R.V. ‘The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth” (a strange statement) ; 
“‘but are her pinions and feathers kindly?” where the Revisers have 
taken the Hebrew ‘‘chasidah” as an adjective meaning “‘kindly” 
instead of a noun meaning “‘stork’’, so called owing to its kindly 
nature. 

Jerome urges Salvina not to allow pheasants to appear on her 
table nor fattened doves or grouse! from Greece, nor indeed any 
birds which can fly away with the most ample patrimony—as 
they themselves once flew away.? The Jews and the Millenarians 
in general looked forward to a time when they would feast on 
‘faves Phasidis and the attagen’’.® 

Though there is no definite mention of domestic poultry in 
the Bible, cock-crow may be alluded to in Eccles. xii, 4, where 
it is said that the old and worn-out man “‘shall rise at the voice 
of the bird”’. The reference can hardly be to the dawn chorus—so 
seldom heard by us modern sluggards—for that is over with the 
nesting season. Perhaps chanticleer awakened him. The towns- 
man hoping for a peaceful time in a farmhouse anathematizes 
the cocks who at some unearthly hour hurl challenges to one 
another. And we can imagine St. Jerome suffering from it during 
his frequent illnesses. For he was familiar with domestic poultry. 
“Why,” he asks Jovinian, who had betrayed Manichean ten- 
dencies, ‘“‘why do we allow hens to run about the house if they 
are not meant to be eaten?” Perhaps when awakened by the too 
familiar crowing he recalled that God had asked Job “‘Who gave 


1 “Aves Phasidis” or “‘phasiani’’, our pheasants, so called from the River Phasis, 
whence these birds are reputed to have been brought by the Argonauts. Jerome 
frequently condemns them as a table luxury (Ep. lxxix, 7, on Isaias liii, 3). 

2 Ep. lxxix, 7. 

3On Zech. xiv, 7. The “attagen’, a bird introduced from Asia, a species o 
francolin, perhaps the grouse; cf. Adv. Jovinianum, ii, 7. 

4 Adv. Fovinianum, ii, 5. He complains, too, of the way in which hawks pounce on 
our domestic poultry. 
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the cock understanding?’’! and he gave the answer which Job is 
not said to have attempted: “To that domestic fowl (gallo 
gallinaceo) God gave a faculty whereby it realizes that so soon 
as the night-time is past the dawn is on its way, and he promptly 
cries out to announce the welcome news to the world at 
large.” 

Elsewhere Jerome shows himself familiar with country life 
and vividly pictures the struggles of the farmer and the difficulties 
he has to contend with: ‘‘What a time the farmer has of it! Day 
by day rustics drive away the birds with shouts, frighten them off 
with figures meant to look like men, or scare them with rattles 
and scarecrows. In addition to the birds, swift-footed goats and 
frolicking bands of wild asses come trooping in. And even when 
he has gathered in his harvest the mice find their way into his 
barns and carry off the grain, while ants in seething hordes 
devastate his yet standing crops.’ 
























When he came to translate the Octateuch, Genesis to Ruth, 
the last portion of the Old Testament he did, Jerome must have 





















































. felt dismayed at the formidable list of the clean and unclean 

. animals and birds (Lev. xi, and Deut. xiv). 

: How he was able to accomplish his task is a mystery. With no 

dictionaries or grammars, and using a text consisting of con- 

- sonants only, probably, too, in a continuous script, that is without 

e the words being separated from one another, he must have had 

“ to depend on the Septuagint and the other Greek translators, on 

nd his Hebrew teachers and on his own observations. Confining 

1g ourselves to the lists of birds, we can but marvel that in the case 

, of fourteen out of the twenty named Jerome’s renderings are 

- accepted by modern naturalists. The Table here given 

7 shows the renderings in the Vulgate and four English 

se versions. 

ve 

aSiS, 

yme 

sO as a “mind”, margin “‘meteor’”’, but many commentators prefer the rendering 
cock”’, 

e on 





2 Commentary on Job, P.L., xxvi, p. 762. 
* Dialogus adv. Luciferanios, 22. 
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Vulgate 


Aquila* 
Gryphen* 
Haliaetus* 
Milvus 
Vultur 
Corvus 
Struthio* 
Noctua* 
Larus 
Accipiter 
Bubo 
Mergulus 
Ibis 

Cygnus 
Onocrotalus 
Porphyrion 
Herodion 
Charadrion 


THE 


Douay 
(1609) 


Eagle 
Griffon 
Osprey 
Kite 
Vulture 
Raven 
Ostrich 
Owl 
Sterne® 
Hawk 
Scritch owl 
Diver 

Stork 

Swan 
Onocrotalus® 
Porphyrion 
Herodion 
Charadrion 


CLERGY 


AV. 


Night-hawk 


Cuckoo* 


Little owl 
Cormorant 
Great owl5 


Pelican 
Gier Eagle’ 
Stork 
Heron 


REVIEW 


RV. 


Horned owl 
Pelican 
Vulture 
Stork 
Heron 


Ostrich 
Owl 


Bittern 
Porphyrion 
Herodion 
Charadrion 


Upupa* Lapwing® 


Lapwing 
Vespertilio* Bat 


Hoopoe 


The Eagle is mentioned more than thirty times in the Bibles; 


it is given as the equivalent of ‘‘nesher’’, which may be a com- 
prehensive term including eagles properly so-called, and vultures. 
It seems certain that the Great Griffon vulture, one of the noblest 
of birds, very different from the typical Egyptian vulture, is 
meant. It is also known as the Bald-headed Vulture, ‘“‘make thee 
bald, enlarge thy baldness as the eagle’ (Mich. i, 16). 





* See text. 

1 These names, “‘vulture’’, ‘“‘kite’’, have been transposed in A.V. 

2 A strange rendering instead of the familiar “ostrich”. 

3 From the Old English “‘stearn”, meaning presumably the “‘tern” or “‘sea-swal- 
low”. 
# Another aberration on the part of King James’s revisers. 

5 These renderings, ‘‘owl” for the “ibis” and “horned owl” for “‘cygnus”, seem 
incongruous in this group of water-birds. 

6 The “Onocrotalus” (Isa. xxxiv, 8; xxxv, 1-2; Soph. ii, 12), Hebrew “‘ka-ah”, 
is explained as signifying a “‘beaksnapper” suggesting the pelican or the bittern 
rather than the cormorant. Grouping together the ‘onocrotalus, the ericius, the 
ibis and the raven, St. Jerome remarks, on Isa. xxxiv, 8, that “they usually dwell in 
desert places”, but on Sophon. ii, 12, he says: “there are two kinds of onocrotalus, 
one living by the waterside, the other in the desert”. This he states as an established 
fact and apparently as one observed by himself. Had he known it only at second- 
hand he would, as usual, have referred to writers on natural history. 

7 The renderings ‘“‘Gier eagle” A.V., and “vulture” for “‘porphyrion” seem 
indefensible, for the writer is {dealing with water-birds only. It is true that 
‘“‘porphyrion” is here given as the quivalent of the Hebrew “racham”, but in its 
Greek form the word suggests the purple coot. 

8 A.V. presumably took over “lapwing”’ from the Douay version. 
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No bird seems to have interested St. Jerome more. He quotes 
all the familiar Biblical references, more especially the words of 
Moses in his canticle: “‘As the eagle enticing her young to fly, 
and hovering over them, He (the Almighty) spread his wings and 
hath taken him and carried him on His shoulders’’,! also the 
words of God to Job: ‘‘Will the eagle mount up at thy command, 
and make her nest in high places? She abideth among the rocks, 
and dwelleth among cragged flints and stony hills where there 
is no access. From thence she looketh for the prey, and her eyes 
behold afar off. Her young ones shall suck up blood, and where- 
soever the carcase shall be, she is immediately there.’’?; clearly 
the vulture with its preference for carrion is referred to. 

Though he must have been personally acquainted with the 
eagle St. Jerome seems to have collected all the information 
about it that he could find: ““The king of Babylon is called a 
lioness, not a lion, on the ground—so naturalists tell us—that the 
lioness is far more fierce than the lion, especially when she has cubs. 
And as the lion is the king among the other animals so does the 
eagle hold sway over all other birds’’*; “‘it is the queen among 
the birds* and as it rushes on its prey all other flying things make 
way for it’’.® ‘It is the only bird which can gaze at the sun with 
unblinking eye and out-stare its dazzling rays”® and we are even 
told that when it would test the true worth of its offspring it makes 
them try to do the same.’ 

‘‘Naturalists tell us too that while all cattle, beasts of burden, 
sheep as well as birds, have an innate love of their offspring, 
this is more particularly true of the eagle, which places its eyrie 
in lofty and inaccessible places so that its young may be out of 
the reach of snakes. It even places an amethyst among its eaglets 
as an antidote to any kind of poison.”’§ “‘If this be true,” Jerome 
adds, ‘‘it can be applied to God’s love for us His creatures.” But 
we need not suppose that he credited the story of the amethyst. 

The Griffon, Vulgate ‘“‘gryphen” (Greek “grupa”’, R.V. 
“Gier eagle’), is generally identified, but incorrectly, with the 
repulsive “‘racham’”’, or Egyptian vulture, the familiar scavenger 
in the East. But the word used here is “‘peres’” or the ‘“‘bone- 
breaker’, from the same root as ‘‘Pharisee” or ‘‘separatist’’. The 





1 Deut. xxxii, 11; cf. Exod. xix, 4: “I have carried you on the wings of eagles”, 
of the departure from Egypt. 

2 xxxix, 26-30; cf. Matt. xxiv, 28; Luke xvii, 37. 

3 On Daniel vii, 4. 4 On Mich. i, 16. 5 On Habacuc i, 1. 

6 On Isa. xl, 31. ? Ibid. 8 On Isa. Ixvi, 13. 
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unique rendering “ossifrage” in A.V. perfectly expresses the 
nature of the bird which, in order to get at the meat, drops bones, 
even tortoises, from a great height on to the rocks beneath. When 
we were young we were probably told that Aeschylus the poet 
was killed by a tortoise being dropped on his head. We may have 
felt sceptical. But there is nothing improbable in the suggestion 
that an “‘ossifrage’’, wanting to get at the edible parts of a 
tortoise, mistook the poet’s bald pate for a suitable white stone 
on which to drop it. The “griffon” is now identified with the 
Lammergeier or bearded vulture.? 

The Osprey (Haliaetus from the Greek, Hebrew “‘Asniyeh’’) 
is only mentioned in these lists, Lev. xi, 13; Deut. xiv, 12. All 
the versions agree in the rendering “osprey”’, though apart from 
Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee there are few waters in Pales- 
tine affording scope for this bird which preys on fresh water 
fish. We suggested above that the Hebrew “‘nesher” was a com- 
prehensive term embracing many aquiline birds and this seems 
borne out by St. Jerome’s comment on Abdias 3-4, ““Though 
thou be exalted as an eagle (nesher), and though thou set thy 
nest among the stars.” ““Naturalists tell us that the eagle can fly 
at a greater height than any other bird, and its eyesight is said 
to be so keen that, gliding on wings that hardly seem to move, 
and at a height beyond the gaze of us men, it can at that height 
descry fish as they swim, and as they draw near the shore it 
swoops down like a bolt from the blue and seizing its prey it flies 
to land dragging the fish with it.’ 

But this description applies rather to the osprey than to the 
sea eagle, which does not need to wait till its prey comes close in 
shore. In his voyages Jerome must often have seen the latter 
plunging into the sea. 

The Ostrich, “‘ya-anah’’,® always “‘ostrich” in the Vulgate 
and R.V., but A.V. “owl” more often than not. Lev. xi and 
Deut. xiv class it among the unclean birds. Mich. i, 8, refers to 
its mournful cry at night, “I will make a mourning like the 
ostriches”, whence perhaps the rendering “sirenes’’ in the Greek 
versions.* For the same reason it is frequently grouped with the 

1 See Tristram, /.c., p. 170. 2 On Abdias, 3-4. 

3 Jerome uses the delightful name “struthiocamelus’’, Adv. Jovinian, ii, 6, remind- 
ing one of the old name for the giraffe, ‘“‘camel-leopard”’. 

“The Hebrew “reninim’”, Job xxxix, 13, probably a mistake for “ya-anim”’, is 
translated “‘peacocks”, A.V., a pure guess. R.V. renders the whole passage differ- 


ently, “‘the wing of the ostrich rejoiceth; but are her pinions and feathers kindly?”, 
margin “like the stork’s?”’ ; “chaidah” asa noun means a stork, as an adjective “‘kindly”’ . 
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“dragons”, more correctly “‘jackals”, whose concerted howlings 
are a familiar sound at night-time. 

The ostrich, says St. Jerome, “is a creature which always 
prefers the desert, and which though it appears to have wings, 
never rises from the ground”. Nor in saying this does he con- 
tradict Job xxxix, 18, “‘she setteth up her wings on high; she 
scorneth the horse and his rider”, for when running she lifts up 
her ineffective wings which are not meant for the purpose of 
flight. 

The further statement (vers. 14-17), that the ostrich “leaveth 
her eggs on the earth . . . she forgetteth that the foot may tread 
upon them... she is hardened against her young ones as though 
they were not hers? . . . no fear constrains her. For God hath 
deprived her of wisdom’’, has always proved a puzzle. The Arabs 
explain it by saying that in addition to the eggs laid securely in 
the sand many are deposited loosely on the surface; these, they 
maintain, are not meant to be hatched out but to serve as food 
for the chicks which hatch out from the hidden nest. But one 
wonders whether the bill of a newly-hatched chick could break 
through those tough shells. 

*‘Noctua’”’, A.V. and Challoner “owl”, R.V. “‘nighthawk’’. 
Apropos of ‘“‘nycticorax”’ (Ps. ci, 7), St. Jerome says, ‘I myself 
prefer ‘noctua’.” This preference for ‘‘noctua”’ as a generic non- 
committal term is but one more proof of St. Jerome’s exactitude 
in translating; he declines to specify where the original does not 
do so. A.V. and R.V. attempt to specify the birds named, whereas 
the Hebrew and the Vulgate are content with generic terms. In 
fact the repeated “according to their kind” suggests that many 
indeterminate unspecified birds were comprised under main 
headings. Jerome may have been able to guess what particular 
members of any genus were intended. But then it was not his 
business to guess but to translate precisely what he found in his 
text. To specify is to comment, not to translate. He has, unfor- 
tunately, left us no Commentary on the Pentateuch. But we 
would give much to have overheard the comments he made 
when he read through the whole Bible with Paula and Eustochium. 
We can imagine him saying to them: “‘Most of these birds, 
charissimae filiae, are familiar to you, but I must try and explain 





1 On Jer. x, 22. 

2 This supposed “cruelty” of the ostrich is referred to in the Office of Tenebrae, 
“filii populi mei crudelis quasi struthio in deserto”” (Lament iv). 

3 Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, 1880, p. 238. 
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to you such strange names as ‘onocrotalus, mergulus, porphyrion, 
charadrion and upupa’.’”? 

*Sicut nycticorax in domicilio”’, Ps. ci (cii), 7. In Lev. xi, 6, 
St. Jerome rendered “‘tachmas”’, a word of uncertain origin, by 
“‘noctua”’, a non-committal word. A.V. and R.V. “night-hawk”’, 
as though translating the Greek, and Latin “‘nycticorax’’, the 
rendering adopted by Jerome, Deut. xiv, 15. But in Ps. ci he gives 
‘“‘nycticorax” as the rendering of the Hebrew “‘kos’’,? always 
“owl” in A.V. and R.V. Jerome’s commentary on the words of 
the Psalm is worth giving in full: “‘Sicut nycticorax in domicilio; 
the Greek versions have the same, and you naturally ask what 
‘nycticorax’ means to Latins. Now the Hebrew ‘kos’ is trans- 
lated ‘nycticorax’ by Aquila, the LXX, Theodotian and the 
fifth edition; Symmachus has ‘upupa’, or ‘hoopoe’, the sixth 
edition has ‘noctua’, which I myself prefer; indeed the Hebrews? 
render it ‘I am like a noctua (owl) amid the ruins’, though 
many urge that it should be ‘bubo’.”* Nothing could better illus- 
trate the minute care with which Jerome worked. Nor could 
anything better illustrate the heavy toil he demanded of his 
secretaries. We can hardly suppose that he made these quotations 
from memory. Yet his eyesight was by this date so defective that 
he had to call on his secretaries to read out the Greek text—and 
presumably the Hebrew as well.® We have, then, to picture these 
assistants being called on to pull down these crabbed manuscripts 
one by one and read the text slowly and carefully, with due atten- 
tion to the varying Hebrew gutturals, to one who can have been 
no easy taskmaster and who did not “suffer fools gladly”. Read 
the whole of this long letter, and I think you will end by saying 
“I am glad I did not live at Bethlehem with St. Jerome. We are 
reminded of the old monk who boxed St. Romuald’s ears for not 
reciting the Psalms quick enough!” 

The Hoopoe, ‘‘upupa’’, from the similar Greek name “‘epopa’’, 
so called from its habit of searching amidst ordure, and is, so 
naturalists say, a most foul bird, always living amidst graves and 
human remains out of which it makes its nest and feeds its 
young with the maggots it finds there. Presumably it is classed 


1 Ep. cviii, 26; we have specimens of what these comments may have been in the 
long Ep. cvi to Sunnias and Fretella, two learned Gothic Bishops. 

2 The printed text has “bos” for “‘kos”’. 3 “Apud Hebraeos dicitur”’. 

4 Generally regarded as the Horned Owl, as distinct from the Little Owl. 

5 Prol. to Bk. viii on Ezechiel. 
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here among the unclean birds by reason of the above unsavoury 
reputation attaching to it. In Zach. v, 9, the Hebrew ‘“‘Asida”’, 
“stork” according to Aquila, Theodotian and Symmachus, was 
rendered “‘hoopoe” by the Seventy, though Hebrew commen- 
tators preferred ‘‘kite”’, a suggestion adopted by St. Jerome here, 
though in Lev. xi and Deut. xiv he preferred “‘upupa”, A.V. 
“lapwing”’, R.V. “hoopoe”. The names “upupa”’, Hebrew 
“dukipath”’, sound: almost Dickensian. Fancy receiving a visit 
from Mr. and Mrs. Upupa or Mr. and Mrs. Dukipath! 

The Bat is here presumably grouped with the birds partly 
because it looks like a bird, partly because it is regarded as 
“unclean”. But Jerome knew well that it was not really a bird: 
‘The bat is a night bird, rightly called by the Greeks ‘nykteris’ 
since it flies by night. But it is a tiny animal, like a mouse; it 
can hardly be described as having a voice or a song; for it only 
squeaks, and though it flits about, it detests the light and cannot 
face the sunlight.” We can picture him walking in the evening 
with the ‘“‘flittermice”’, wheeling to and fro while he listened to 
their shrill whisperings. 


The information St. Jerome gives concerning some other birds 
is not without interest : 

The Partridge. The fact that he contents himself with quoting 
authorities may suggest that he had no personal acquaintance 
with this bird. Commenting on Jer. xvii, 11, “‘As the partridge 
hath hatched eggs which she did not lay,” he says, “Naturalists 
tell us that one partridge will steal the eggs of another, hatch 
them out and rear the chicks; but when these latter grow up they 
fly away and quit their supposed parent.’’? On the same passage 
Augustine remarked that older commentators “understood it 
of the devil—ever a deceiver”. This bird, he says, ‘‘is singularly 
quarrelsome, indeed, as bird-catchers are aware, this trait makes 
its capture easy’”’.® But for the most interesting account of the 


1 On Isa. ii, 20. 

2 On Jer. xvii. More probably the fact that the partridge lays a remarkable num- 
ber of eggs has led people to suppose that no single bird could have laid so many. 
3 Sermo xlvi, 28-9, cf. Ecclus. xi, 32, for the ease with which the partridge is cap- 
tured. 
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partridge St. Jerome was indebted to Origen who, commenting 
on the same passage of Jeremias, says: “‘It will repay us to study 
accounts of the partridge if we would discover whether the 
reference to its intelligence is complimentary or not. Now 
naturalists tell us that this is a wily, crafty, clever bird which 
easily eludes its pursuers; for rising from beneath the fowler’s 
very feet it slips away just as he is hoping to catch it. To prevent 
his discovering its young it is careful not to feed near its nest, and 
the moment she sees her brood is safe she herself flits away from 
the deluded hunter.” Origen, from observations made on captive 
specimens, adds further details about the bird’s behaviour during 
the pairing season. 

Pigeons and Doves. We quoted above St. Jerome’s remark 
about the varying colours in a pigeon’s neck. It is noteworthy 
that he is always careful to distinguish the “‘pigeon”, “‘yona’’, 
from the ‘‘turtle-dove’’, “tor”; the former he always renders by 
“‘columba’’, the latter by “‘turtur’, or the turtle-dove. The two 
birds are contrasted in the ‘“‘duos turtures vel duos pullos colum- 
barum”’ of the Levitical sacrifices. The distinction is a vital one. 
For the turtle-dove is a migratory bird: ‘‘the kite, the turtle-dove, 


the swallow and the stork have known the time of their coming” 
(Jer. viii, 7), “‘the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land” 
(Canticle, ii, 12); it would not therefore be readily obtainable 
at all seasons of the year, whereas “‘two young pigeons” could be 
plucked from the dove (pigeon-)cot at any time. Of the dove, 


ee 


tor”, Jerome says: “‘It is the most chaste of birds, a type of our 
Saviour, ever pre-occupied with things divine. Naturalists inform 
us that when one of a pair loses its mate the survivor never thinks 
of seeking another.”’? 

He is speaking apparently of a tame pigeon when describing 
a scene he must have often witnessed: ““While other birds hasten 
to defend their brood, even at the risk of death, and the moment 
they espy hawks, snakes, ravens or crows approaching their nest, 
start flying round, attack the assailant with beak and claws, and 
show their anxiety for their offspring by the cries they emit—the 
pigeon (yona, columba) alone shows no sense of loss when its 
young are stolen, nor does it make any effort to defend them.’* 


1 Homily by Origen on Jer. xvii, translated by St. Jerome, P.L., xxv, 616. 


® Adv. Fovinianum, i, 30; cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist., x, 39; Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
1880, p. 220. 


3 On Isa. xxxi, 4. 
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Perhaps Paula and Eustochium had a pigeon-loft and often had 
occasion to complain of the apathy of their pets when robbed of 
their young. 

It is unfortunate that “‘yona’ is often wrongly rendered 
“dove” in our English versions : ‘‘the dove with the olive-branch”, 
for instance, should, alas, give way to a “‘pigeon”’. 

In his Canticle, Isa. xxxviii, Ezechias says “‘sicut pullus 
hirundinis sic clamabo” where the Hebrew “‘ke-sus” should mean 
“like a horse” as Aquila has it. But if we read, as we ought, 
“‘ke-sis” it will mean a “swallow”, “hirundo”. But why “‘pullus 
hirundinis”? The truth is that the next word “‘agur” puzzled 
Jerome as it had puzzled all the Greek translators who simply copy 
the Hebrew: “‘equus Agor” (Aquila), ‘“‘sis agor” (Theodotian), 
but “‘sicut hirundo inclusa” (Symmachus) ; “like a swallow or a 
crane did I chatter” (R.V., relying apparently on an Arabic ver- 
sion). Still it seems unlikely that Jerome tried to represent “‘agur”’ 
by “‘pullus’’. 

*“Meditabor ut columba”’; “‘yona’’, not “‘tor”! But the Re- 
visers, ‘“‘I did mourn as a dove’’, seem convinced that only the 
dove mourns; yet had any of them listened to a wood-pigeon 
in the evening they might have realized that it would have been 
better to have kept rigidly to their text and, like Jerome, have 
written ‘‘I did mourn as a pigeon’’, not so poetical perhaps, but 
more accurate. 

Jerome was not playing the pedant in thus carefully distin- 
guishing between pigeons and doves. He felt that he was trans- 
lating the word of God, and that called for absolute accuracy so 
far as it was attainable. 

The Sparrow. The Wise Man (Prov. xxvi, 2) compares a curse 
to ‘‘a sparrow in her wandering, to a swallow in her flying”’, but 
Jerome “‘sicut avis . . . et passer”. Now. “avis”, “‘bird’’, is un- 
doubtedly vague; but the word here so rendered, ‘“‘tsippor”’, is 
the comprehensive term for any species of small bird, ‘‘Will a 
bird fall into the net if there be no fowler?” asks Amos iii, 5. 
Have we any right, then, to render it by “sparrow” as always 
in R.V.? For “sparrow” in English stands for something very 
definite, that cheeky bird which, like the poor, is “always with 
us”. The unsuitableness of this rendering “sparrow” appears 
more particularly in Ps. ci, 7, where “sicut passer solitarius in 
tecto” is rendered ‘“‘like a sparrow all alone on the housetop”’. 
Did anyone ever see a sparrow “all alone”? A more company- 
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loving bird it would be hard to find. What would it do if it had - 
no other sparrow to fight with?! 

The Wise Man also compared a curse to ‘‘a swallow in her 
flying’, Vulgate ‘“‘passer”, Hebrew ‘“‘deror”, LXX “‘ostrich”— 
which is absurd—R.V. “‘swallow”. Elsewhere, Ps. Ixxxiii, 3, 
Jerome gives “‘turtle dove’’. But can one accuse either the swallow 
or the turtle-dove of aimless flying as suggested in the passage 
from Proverbs? Surely St. Jerome was justified in confining 
himself to non-committal terms such as “passer” and refusing to 
be guided by a probable but by no means certain interpretation 
of the Hebrew word? 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 


A SAINT OF THE MONTH 


May 21st—St. Gopric, HERMIT 


AY is a month embarrassingly rich in well-documented 
English saints. On the 7th occurs the feast of the very 


attractive John of Beverley, who ordained St. Bede, and whose 
genial kindness to the young and the afflicted is immortalized in 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The 19th is the day of the splendid 
Dunstan, ‘‘the first prime minister of England, great alike as 
statesman, reformer and saint”, who if he did not tweak the 
devil’s nose with a material red-hot tongs, as the Middle Ages 
loved to think, certainly put it badly out of joint by strictly 
spiritual means.? Dunstan at school with the Irish monks of 





1 Tristram, 1, C., pp. 202, 251, suggests that the blue thrush is meant since it is 
generally solitary and likes perching on a roof-top. Charles Waterton too, Essays on 
Natural History, ed. N. Moore, 1871, pp. 503-6, speaks of this same ‘‘Solitary Thrush” 
which he found very common in Rome and elsewhere, as “‘an assiduous frequenter 
of the habitations of men. I cannot have a doubt but that it was the same bird which 
King -David saw on the housetop before him, and to which he listened as it poured 
forth its sweet and plaintive song.” 

? Dr. Armitage Robinson considered that the tongs story, unheard of until a cen- 
tury after the Saint’s death, had been “the ruin of Dunstan’s reputation”, for it 
tended to make people forget that he was “‘one of the makers of England” (The 
Times of St. Dunstan, Oxford, 1923, p. 81). The story occurs for the first time in the 
life of Dunstan, who died in 988, by Osbern, a monk, musician and scholar of Canter- 
bury during the pontificate of Lanfranc who died in 1089. The Devil, it will be 
remembered, poked his head in at the window one evening while Dunstan was 
engaged in his favourite hobby of working metals, and, like the fool he is, made some 
remarks which enabled the Saint to identify him. Thereupon, Dunstan, “‘sancto 
actus furore”, whipped the glowing tongs out of the fire, seized the Devil with them, 
and by main force dragged him into his cell. After a brief struggle the Devil managed 
to break loose, and rushed through Glastonbury, for it was there it happened, bellow- 
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Glastonbury, or playing anthems on his harp and being taught 
new ones by the angels, or driving his procurator wild during 
their journey to Rome by his inveterate habit of distributing 
everything he possessed to the poor,! or singing Mass so devoutly 
that he ‘‘seemed to be talking to Our Lord face to face’’, or, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, guiding the destinies of England with 
one hand and comforting the sorrow, suffering and perplexity 
of all comers with the other, or telling the Canterbury schoolboys 
stories round the fire in his old age—‘‘Sweet Father Dunstan”? is 
endlessly enticing, and far too great a man to be subjected to the 
Procrustean indignities of a mere article. 

Another skilled musician and counsellor of kings was St. 
Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne, who 
died in 709 and is commemorated on 25 May. He, too, received 
his early education under Irish auspices, and he was the first 
Englishman to attain celebrity as a scholar both at home and 
abroad. Bede speaks of him as “‘undecunque doctissimus”’. Him- 
self of semi-royal birth, he dearly loved the poor country folk of 
Wessex, and composed songs, hymns and ballads for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment, which were afterwards great favourites 
of King Alfred. Alas, they have perished,? but there remains as 
his monument, in despite of the devouring centuries, the little 


ing in the most frightful fashion, ““O what has that bald-head done to me! O what 
has that bald-head done to me!” For, says Osbert, Dunstan “‘had few hairs but 
they were beautiful’ (Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, Rolls Series, 1874, pp. 84-5. 
Of the story Bishop Stubbs writes: ‘““One can hardly doubt that it had some founda- 
tion. . . . It seems not unlikely that Dunstan may have taken someone by the nose, 
and that the identification was an afterthought.” The Memorials include five biog- 
raphies, one by a contemporary of the Saint who knew him personally). 

1 ‘He said to his procurator: ‘What are you going to give us for supper tonight?’ 
That worthy replied in a fume: ‘Nothing, absolutely nothing, since you won’t keep 
anything for your own use.’ The Bishop said to him: ‘Now please don’t be too trou- 
bled on that account, as Christ Our Lord is rich and generous to those who believe 
in Him.’ Then he rose as it was evening and retired some distance to say Vespers. 
But the said procurator continued to mutter foolishly: “That’s right; go and adore 
your Christ as if nothing else mattered, never giving a thought to our predicament.’ 
Before he had finished Vespers, there came a certain venerable abbot, bringing with 
him all the delicacies of those parts, upon which the Bishop and his train fared 
splendidly for many days, thus stopping the grumbling of that saucy procurator” 
(Vita, auctore “‘B’’, that is, the unidentified writer who knew Dunstan personally, in 
Stubbs, Memorials, Pp. 39). 

2 His other works, of which the most influential was the De Lenten Virginitatis, 
written in both prose and verse for the nuns of Barking, are given in Migne, P.L., 
t. 89. Unfortunately, though a sweet, unassuming and lovable man, Aldhelm picked 
up from his Irish teacher, Maildubh, at Malmesbury, and from his Italian professor, 
Adrian of Monte Cassino, at Canterbury, a most extravagant Latin style, a kind of 
stribiligo or secret jargon, made popular by the extraordinary seventh-century Gaulish 
humbug calling himself Virgilius Maro Grammaticus. But Aldhelm knew the genuine 
Virgilius Maro also and quotes him. Among the men of his time whom he greatly 
influenced was St. Boniface, the Devonian Apostle of Germany. Hodgkin, in his 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, Oxford 1939, devotes several sympathetic pages to our 


Aldhelm, and so does Stenton in his Anglo-Saxon England, Oxford 1943, but not so 
understandingly. 
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Saxon church dedicated to St. Lawrence, unique now in Europe, 
which he built at Bradford-on-Avon in Wiltshire. Next, in the 
bright firmament of May rises the Sirius of the Saxon stars, 
“‘Yardente spiro di Beda”. The fact that St. Bede is the only 
Englishman to be honoured with a place in Dante’s Paradiso is 
significant. Dante obviously knew little and cared less about 
England and her history, but he could not ignore Bede, the 
*‘disciple of Rome inspired by the intellectual passion of Ireland”,? 
for the simple reason that Bede, in a true and deep sense, was so 
largely the creator of the Poet’s own mediaeval world. It was the 
genius of this stay-at-home recluse who never crossed the Channel 
nor even got so near afield as London that started in his cell by 
the Tyne the long process of education which made Dante’s 
brilliant age possible. Poet, scholar, theologian, master of the 
Scriptures, man of science, Father of English History, but first 
and foremost and all the time sweet saint of God, ‘“‘the most 
beloved of all the monks in the world’’,* Bede fertilized the slow 
mind of the barbarian West, set a standard and ideal for all who 
aspired to learning, and consecrated the pursuit of knowledge by 
his exquisite holiness.* As St. Boniface said of him, he was ‘“‘the 
candle of the Church lit by the Holy Ghost’’, and has thrown his 
beams through the darkness of twelve centuries, even as far as 
our own naughty world. 





1 In his time, and he died more than eight centuries ago, the famous chronicler, 
William of Malmesbury, expressed astonishment that the little church should 
have survived until then, when not a trace of the monasteries founded by St. Aldhelm 
at Frome and Bradford remained. William, who esteemed Aldhelm to be his greatest 
benefactor after God, is our chief authority for the Saint’s life (Gesta Pontificum Anglo- 
rum, ed. Hamilton, Rolls Series, 1870, pp. 330-443). One of many miracles recounted 
of his hero is the following. While in Rome on a visit to Pope Sergius I, Aldhelm 
used to sing Mass daily at the Lateran Basilica. Once, after Mass, when he was gener- 
ally in an ecstasy, he doffed his chasuble and threw it behind him as usual, expecting 
his chaplain to catch it. But on this occasion the chaplain was missing, having gone 
off to study the sights, when, lo, a sunbeam shot through the sacristy window, caught 
the chasuble, and held it suspended in mid air, like a clothes-hanger. In case you 
might be tempted to doubt this miracle, a favourite one, by the way, with the saints 
of Ireland, William states that they had the identical chasuble right here at Malmes- 
bury and proceeds to describe it minutely. 

*So Bishop Hensley Henson in Bede: His Life, Times and Writings, edited by 
A. Hamilton Thompson, Oxford 1935, p. xiv. The Bishop continues: “Great in his 
works, Bede is greater in himself. The example of the man is more precious than the 
achievement of the scholar. . . Every circumstance of human living has altered in 
the course of twelve centuries. The whole aspect and outlook of English society have 
been transformed; and yet the moral beauty of Bede’s life holds us, and we cannot 
dispute its appeal. »* The book to which those words are an introduction was written 
by a group of English and foreign scholars, all non-Catholics, in commemoration 
of the twelfth centenary of the exceedingly Catholic Saint’s death, and is very valuable. 

* To change one word of his own tribute to St. Acca (Migne, P.L., 91,500). 

* The extraordinarily wide scope of his interests and reading is well shown in 
two articles of the book mentioned above, “Bede as Historian”, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Levison of Bonn, and “The Library of the Venerable Bede”, by Professor M. L. 
Laistner of Cornell University. 
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St. Bede’s feast falls on 27 May.! The following day brings for 
our devotion a man of very different stamp, St. Augustine, the 
Apostle of England. Compared with the warm-hearted Anglian 
and Saxon saints, Roman Augustine may strike us as having 
been a somewhat frosty and aloof man of God. But the truth is 
that we know very little of his character except what may be 
precariously deduced from his actions, and those actions remain 
to this day enveloped in a beautiful south-coast fog. One thing, 
however, seems plain enough in the murk, that the quiet, dig- 
nified monk from St. Gregory’s monastery on the Coelian Hill 
must have been uncommonly brave to persist with his mission, 
after the hair-raising stories he had heard in Provence about the 
savagery and wickedness of the pagan English. What a change 
was that, from the peace and refinement of a cloister looking out 
upon the capital of civilization to the rude barbarism and squalor 
of Jutish Kent, where even the king knew no better than to 
receive distinguished strangers under a tree, for fear that if he 
took them into his house they might bewitch him! We are often 
told, especially by our good friends the Anglicans, who tend to 
regard Augustine’s mission as the first step in Papal aggression, 
that the Saint behaved overbearingly and tactlessly in his dealings 
with the native British bishops, but the evidence for the charge, 
an obviously cock-and-bull ‘“‘Canterbury Tale’ about a hermit 
and an alleged prophecy, is slender indeed.? Against it we can 
put the questions of moral theology, liturgy, and canon law sent 
by Augustine to his friend and mentor, St. Gregory the Great, 
the other Apostle of England, which do not give the impression 
of a haughty, self-assertive prelate, but rather of a truly humble 
man, very diffident of his own judgement and even scrupulous 
to a fault.® 

All the saints so far mentioned in these pages were ecclesiastics 
of one kind or another, and it is time that the lay world had a 
representative. None better could be chosen than St. Godric the 
Hermit, who died, probably a centenarian, in 1170, the year St. 





1 Curiously, he had no feast in the Church’s universal calendar untjl 1899, when 
a Leo XIII declared him a Doctor. But he was universally venerated even in his 

etime. 

* Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, ii, 2. The dear Bede always becomes a little excited 
and less his urbane and charming self whenever the wretched Paschal controversy 
arises, as it did on this occasion. But he is careful to prefix an “‘ut perhibent” to the 
story of the hermit and a “‘fertur” to the subsequent alleged prophecy of Augustine 
that divine vengeance would overtake the Britons for their obstinacy and unwilling- 
hess to co-operate. Bede was writing a good hundred years after Augustine’s death, 
which gave plenty of time for legends to grow. 

® Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, i, 27. This is a very precious chapter. Gregory was 
never greater than in the answers he returned. They prove the marvellous breadth 
and tolerance of his mind, and more than compensate for some of those Homilies 
which, perhaps, irritate us occasionally in the Breviary. 
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Thomas Becket was martyred, and is commemorated on 21 May. 
Godric, a Norfolk man, passes with uncommonly high marks all 
the traditional tests for Englishness. The English are reputed, on 
illustrious home and foreign authority, to be a nation of shop. 
keepers, even keepers of empty shops at moments in their history; 
Godric kept a shop, or at any rate, a warehouse, and became a 
sort of Selfridge of East Anglia. The English are a seafaring race; 
Godric went to sea and showed so much aptitude for the life 
that he rose to be captain and part owner of the merchant-ships 
which he sailed to Scotland, Flanders and Scandanavia. The 
English are inveterate travellers; Godric travelled on his two feet 
all the way to Rome (thrice), Jerusalem (twice), the shrine of St. 
Giles in Provence, and the shrine of St. James in Santiago de 
Compostela. The English are a reserved people who do not talk 
to one another in trains and make their homes into castles to keep 
out bureaucrats and other busybodies; Godric felt so strongly in 
this respect that he made his home for sixty years in a virgin 
forest near Durham, abounding in wolves and snakes to protect 
his privacy. The English are famous lovers of birds and beasts, 
dead or alive; Godric surpassed all other saints, not excluding 
the Irish ones nor even St. Francis, in his extraordinary tender- 
ness for the shy wild creatures of his woodland retreat. Such a 
man is well worth knowing, and happily the wolves and snakes 
did not deter a valiant Boswell of Durham named Reginald from 
visiting him often and worming out of him the details of his 
picturesque career, which he committed to writing for our benefit 


at the urgent entreaty of another of Godric’s friends and visitors, 
St. Aelred.? 


1 Reginald’s work, Libellus de Vita et Miraculis S. Godrici, was printed for the first 
time in 1845, from a manuscript in the Bodleian, under the auspices of the Surtees 
Society and the editorship of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, Librarian and Keeper of 
Records to the Dean and Chapter of Durham. This editor was almost as interesting 
a character as the Saint whose life he edited. Presbyterian minister, foundation- 
member and vice-president of the Surtees Society (other vice-presidents in their time 
were such men as the scholar-bishops, J. B. Lightfoot, Mandell Creighton, Brooke 
Westcott and William Stubbs, the historians John Lingard and Thomas Hodgkin, 
the poet Robert Southey, the Catholic antiquary Daniel Rock, etc.), Sub-Com- 
missioner for Public Records at the British Museum and the Record. Office, Anglican 
Vicar of Leighton Buzzard with wife and family, Catholic priest of Oscott, and 
Jesuit novice of Manresa House, Roehampton, at the age of seventy-two; such was 
Joseph Stevenson’s extraordinary spiritual Odyssey. To him more than to any other, 
historians are indebted for the British Government’s decision to launch the famous 
Rolls Series in 1857, and as a Catholic priest he produced for the Government in 
the sweat of his brow thirteen huge folio volumes of transcripts from the Vatican 
Archives, ever since one of the treasures of the Record Office in Chancery Lane. 
Altogether, he edited some fifty large tomes for various learned societies. As a Jesuit, 
he worked with unflagging energy for fifteen years at Farm Street. When eighty-five, 
he made a pilgrimage to the home of his beloved St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne. His 
two great profane loves in life (and not so very profane either) were children and 
animals, and he generally kept his pockets stuffed with sweets and nuts for those 
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Godric was born of very poor parents named Aylward and 
Edwenna at the little Norfolk town of Walpole, about nine miles 
from King’s Lynn, which is mentioned by the large-minded 
Bradshaw but despised by all except the most condescending of 
cartographers and makers of gazetteers. The year of his birth is 
unknown, but it must have been close to that tiresomely well- 
known year, 1066. Though of lowly condition, the family cannot 
have been mere serfs, tied to a particular manor, for they seem 
to have migrated in Godric’s childhood to a new home near 
Spalding in Lincolnshire. The Saint’s own youthful decision 
against work in the fields in favour of trade points also to a cer- 
tain independence of status. He began operations by peddling 
small wares in the neighbouring villages, hoping thus to relieve 
the bleak poverty of his father, mother, brother and sister, to 
whom all the days of their lives he remained most tenderly 
devoted. Once, when hunger invaded the house, he set off bare- 
footed for the estuary of the River Welland, where sometimes a 
dilatory crab or other eatable thing would be left behind by the 
receding tide. The sands near the shore yielded nothing, but a few 
miles out in The Wash he came upon a prize in the shape of three 
stranded dolphins,! one dead and the others still palpitating or 
doing whatever dolphins usually do in such distressing circum- 
stances. “‘He was touched with pity for the living ones,” writes 
Reginald, “‘for he considered it cruel to deprive any breathing 
creature of its joy in existence” (Libellus, p. 27). But he had no 
scruple about spoiling the dead, and set off for home heavily 
laden with steaks of dolphin. While more than a mile from land, 
the returning sea caught and overwhelmed him, so that eventually 
he was completely submerged. However, strong in limb and 
stronger in faith, he battled his way through, “‘nor did he once in 
that predicament,” says Reginald proudly, “‘let go of his booty”’. 
He said himself that he felt no fear because God was as near 
under the waves as over them. 

Gradually business in the world of pedlary improved, and 
then our enterprising Saint formed partnerships with other traders, 
privileged parties. At eighty-eight, he walked part of the way from Farm Street to 
the Zoo in Regent’s Park, distributed largesse to his many friends there, and then 
walked all the way back. It was too much even for the “‘youngest old man” in Eng- 
land and he had to take to his bed shortly afterwards. Someone mentioned the name 
of his little son Robert, the light of his eyes, whom he had lost nearly sixty years 
earlier. At the word, the dying man threw up his hands and cried joyfully, “I shall 
see him again! I shall see him again!” He saw him again on 8 February, 1895. He 
was a fit person to edit the life of St. Godric. 

1 The writer on Godric in the Dictionary of National Biography seemed to think that 
dolphins are only heraldic fish. He accordingly swathed the word in inverted commas 
and suggested porpoises as an alternative. But dolphins eight to ten feet long are 


aa more than entia rationis, as North Sea fishermen will feelingly and profanely 
testify. 
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set up well-stocked booths at country fairs, and opened depots 
in the Lindsey and Norfolk towns. All this was more for the fun 
of the thing than for gain. He was completely unworldly, and 
while he journeyed from place to place entertained himself with 
ruminations on the Pater Noster and the Creed rather than with 
thoughts of profits and percentages. The chronology of his life 
is as vague as we have learned resignedly to expect from old-time 
hagiographers, who were more concerned to find the devil under 
every stone, or a miracle in every coincidence, than to give us an 
occasional date. So it is impossible to say when Godric first footed 
the long road to Rome, except that it was in the midst of his 
trafficking. On his return he took to the sea, and for about twelve 
years sailed his ship to the ports of Brittany, Flanders, Denmark 
and Scotland. His favourite resort was St. Andrews, not so much 
for purposes of business as of devotion, and when voyaging 
thither he used always to call at the little island of Farne to pay 
his respects to the memory of St. Cuthbert. Many a tear he shed 
on those occasions, as he afterwards confessed to Reginald, think- 
ing while he wandered about of Cuthbert’s tears and prayers, or 
seeing him in the mind’s eye bent over his spade, or stretched 
for a brief, begrudged hour on his stony couch asleep. Cuthbert 
laid a spell upon him then which changed the whole course of 
his existence. 

It would probably have been at the dawn of the twelfth cen- 
tury, just after the warriors of the First Crusade had captured 
Jerusalem, that Godric abandoned trade, distributed the bulk of 
his wealth to the poor, and set off on foot as a pilgrim to Palestine.’ 
On the journey home he took in Compostela for good measure. 
Reginald frequently tells us that he was “‘robustissimus’’, as 
strong as they are made, of medium build, with powerful chest 
and shoulders, and a fine shaggy head from which looked out two 
very bright and shrewd blue eyes (Libellus, p. 212; also Geoffrey, 
another Durham monk who knew the Saint, in Acta Sanctorum, 
Maii t.v., p. 70 D). He needed his strength, for soon he was to 
feel again the pull of St. Peter’s tomb. Hardly was he back from 

1 According to legend, a certain St. Regulus of Constantinople brought relics 
of the first-called of the Apostles to Fife in the fourth century. Round these grew up 
the city of St. Andrews as a place of pilgrimage, and the story may also partly account 
for the adoption of the Apostle as the national Saint of Scotland. Merely to scoff at 


such a traveller’s tale is no help to explaining the existence of St. Andrews or the 
devotion to St. Andrew. 

2 An amusing reference to him occurs in Albert of Aix’s History of the First Crusade. 
Piracy and trading by sea were in those times closely related, which accounts for the 
following statement of Albert, after he had described the defeat of Baldwin I, King 
of Jerusalem, on the plains of Ramlah: “The King leaving Arsuf boarded a ship 
called a buza and sailed for Jaffa, accompanied by Godric, a pirate from England” 
(Migne, P.L., pp. 166, 629). Godric’s prowess on the sea must have become known, 
and no doubt he piloted the fugitive King to safety. 
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this second pilgrimage to Rome when the magnet drew him a 

third time. His mother, who must have been nearly as sturdy as 

himself, expressed a wish to go with him, and once out of England 

insisted on making the whole journey barefooted. When rivers 

' had to be forded Godric would pick her up in his great arms and 

| carry her across (Libellus, p. 38). They make an appealing picture, 
that rustic mother and son, trudging a thousand difficult miles 
to pay their humble duty to St. Peter. 

After returning to England and “‘restoring his mother safe 
and sound to his father’, he begged their permission to enter on 
a hermit’s life and set off north to find his desert. But this was 
not so easy as he had imagined. We first hear of him at Carlisle, 
haunting the churches and diligently learning the Psalms by 
heart from a Latin Psalter given him as a present, which became 
his most treasured possession. Then, with St. John the Baptist and 
§t. Cuthbert leading, he plunged into the wilds of Durham, which 
were worth calling wilds in those days, until at Wolsingham, ten 
miles north-west of Bishop Auckland, he found an aged anchorite 
named Aelric to be his novice-master. For two happy, suffering 
years, the last of Aelric’s life, they clubbed together in their forest 
among the wolves and vipers, ‘“‘having everything in common, 
which consisted of nothing except the poor rags on their backs” 
(Libellus, p. 45). Aelric taught Godric all that he knew of heavenly 
wisdom, and Godric waited upon Aelric hand and foot, hunting 
for the roots and berries on which they subsisted, watching by 
the old man’s pallet day and night at the end until his eyes 
nearly dropped out from weariness, and fetching a priest through 
the dangerous jungle to give him the Last Sacraments. Desolate 
at the loss of his friend, for whose soul he offered to God four 
months of constant prayer and terrible austerities, he once again 
set his face steadfastly towards Jerusalem, living on bread and 
water all the way, never once removing the penitential shoes of 
matting which tortured his feet, and apparently thoroughly en- 
joying himself. He visited all the Holy Places, bathed in the 
Jordan, spent whole nights of prayer on the Mount of Olives, 
nursed sick pilgrims with tireless devotion in the Hospital of St. 
John, and learned everything he could about Christian perfection 
from the friendly hermits of Judea. But though sorely tempted, 
he would not take a cave out there himself, for, as Reginald 
naively puts it, “he did not think that an English talent ought 

| to be buried in foreign ground” (Libellus, p. 58). 

After his return to England, Godric searched long and 
anxiously, with many disappointments, for the ideal solitude 
which St. Cuthbert had promised him in a vision or dream. He 
found it eventually at Finchale, a small clearing amid woods and 
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rocks, close by the River Wear and only three miles or so from 
Cuthbert’s shrine in Durham. There, having obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Durham Benedictines, he joyfully set up his everlasting 
rest, and in sixty years was not absent more than three or four 
days all told from his hermitage. He built himself a hut roofed 
with sods, a little wooden oratory dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
and finally a miniature stone church “in honour of the Holy 
Sepulchre and St. John the Baptist”. While so engaged, villagers 
in bed two miles away would hear through the stillness of moonlit 
nights the sound of his axe or the tap of his hammer (Libellus, 
p- 84). The Benedictines who knew him for a saint used to come 
as often as they could to say Mass in his chapel and that was how 
Reginald eventually made his acquaintance in his hale old age. 
Very timidly, the good monk broached the question of writing 
his life. After staring at him for a while Godric said : ““You would 
attempt to write the life of a bawdy rascal? Very good, here are 
the heads. Godric is a country clod and fat. He used to be a 
fornicator, adulterer, and dirty hound, who practised usury in 
his business dealings, and gave false measure and deceived the 
unwary. Now he is a hermit, but a hypocrite; a solitary, forsooth, 
whose. head is crowded with vile thoughts ; a glutton and covetous 
fellow who here devours and dissipates the alms of the charitable. 
Godric likes his ease and can often be found both day and night 
snoring luxuriously. He is also very fond of the praises of men. 
Write these and worse things about Godric, if you would show 
him to the world truly for the monster he is” (Libellus, p. 269). 
That is a picture of Godric but for the grace of God, who knew 
his own raging passions and consequently practised over many 
years austerities that would have killed in a month any man less 
powerfully constituted. 

But under his hair-shirt and terrible iron cuirass beat the 
tenderest and most compassionate heart. In spite of his craving 
for solitude, he was but a hermit north-north-west, not having 
it in him to repel any intruder, human or animal. His mother, 
his brother, his sister, all were welcomed to Finchale and looked 
after with unflagging love and devotion. When they died he wept 
for them bitterly and redoubled his prayers and penances until 
sure that they had passed into Heaven. Hundreds of sorrowing 
people used to come to him and none ever went away uncom- 
forted.' As for the lower creation, he is singular even among the 
animal-loving saints in his genuine liking for snakes. A man who 
likes snakes may be expected to like almost anything. Vipers 





1 Among his more distinguished visitors, besides St. Aelred of Rievaulx, was that 
other lovable Cistercian abbot, St. Robert of Newminster. When Robert died, Godric 
had a vision of him ascending to Heaven like a glorious flame of fire. 
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were the terror of Finchale, but Godric lived with them on the 
friendliest terms, allowing them to stretch out by his fire in cold 
weather, to curl round his feet, to coil themselves up in his pots 
and pans, and generally to make themselves perfectly at home. 
He could pick them up and stroke them with complete immunity, 
and their antics, says Reginald, “‘used to fill him with admiration 
and amusement” (Libellus, pp. 67-9). At length, however, after 
many years, he felt obliged most reluctantly to tell them to go, 
“because they distracted him too much at his prayers”. His rela- 
tions with such soft-eyed marauders as deer and hares were a 
little more controversial, though equally charming, as when he 
lectured an offending hare among his cabbages, but before 
ordering it away tied a bundle of green stuff on its back. In the 
winter it was his habit to go out barefooted in the snow, searching 
for any poor bird or beast that had come to grief. These he would 
physic and feed with the kindliest solicitude until they were 
well enough to fend for themselves again. Foxes, hares and stags 
hunted by his good friend and spiritual lord, the Bishop of 
Durham, used to fly to his hut for protection, knowing by instinct 
that there they would be safe. He did much hunting on his own 
account, but it was for the traps and gins laid against his com- 
rades of the forest, so as to release whatever captives he might 
find in them (Libellus, pp. 98-9). 

Godric’s excessive austerities eventually wrecked even his 
giant’s strength and the last eight years of his life were spent in 
almost uninterrupted suffering, heroically borne. It was then that 
seeing Reginald’s sad reproachful face he relented in sheer kind- 
ness of heart and gave him the biographical details for which he 
craved. As the end approached, he was heard whispering about a 
passage “‘over the borders of the Great Sea” that he soon must 
make. He had been accustomed to pray daily for those who went 
down to the sea in ships. Now, he was putting out to sea again 
as he had so often done of old, but this time it was on the last 
voyage home. He died on 21 May, 1170, and round his tomb 
in the little church he had himself constructed grew up the stately 
Priory of Finchale, whose ruins today are among- the most 
hauntingly beautiful in England. He shares with Our Lady, who 
once appeared to him as the Mother of Mercy and taught 
him a holy song (Libellus, p. 118), the dedication of a Catholic 
parish church in the city of Durham. 

J. Broprick, S.J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS aliqu 
senst 
MEANING OF MATRIMONIAL “IMPEDIMENT’’ 1067 
juris 
Is it correct to use the word “impediment” for obstacles to valid fF) disci 
marriage such as defect of form? The point has some importance in : 
the interpretation of faculties for dispensing. (W.) " 
REPLY 
Since the appearance of the Code, which in Book III, chapter iv, 
canons 1067-80, enumerates the diriment impediments, it is incorrect 
to extend the term to other causes of nullity which the Code now § var 
classes either as defects of form (canons 1094-1103) or as defects of — dis, 
consent (canons 1081-1093). Occasionally the pre-Code use is main- — ord 


tained by modern writers, and even by official documents, in referring 
for example to the impediment of vis et metus, or to the impediment of 
clandestinity. The Code itself, in at least one place, gives this wide 
meaning to the word, as in canon 1971, §1, 1: ““Habiles ad accusandum 
sunt coniuges, nisi ipsi fuerint impedimenti causa.” But it may be 
noted that article 37, §1, of the Instruction for Diocesan Tribunals, 
15 August, 1936, which repeats the substance of the canon, draws a 
distinction between impediments and other causes of nullity: ‘‘Coniux 
inhabilis est ad accusandum matrimonium, si fuit ipse causa culpabilis 
sive impedimenti sive nullitatis matrimonii”. In other places, as in 
canon 1043, the Code maintains the notion of a diriment impediment 
as something directly and immediately affecting the person of the 
contracting party.} 

Unless therefore the contrary is evident from the context, faculties 
for dispensing diriment impediments must be restricted to those 
enumerated in canons 1067-1080. In attempting a simplification of 
the powers possessed by a priest in urgent cases,2 we recorded that, 
apart from danger of death, it is only slightly probable that he can 
dispense from the form of marriage. 

The power to dispense impediments obtained from the Holy See 
is subject to the same interpretation, and the point is expressly main- 
tained in a private reply, $.C. Sacram., 10 March, 1937, which is given 
in certain manuals and journals:* “Ad quaesitum, utrum verbum 
‘impedimentum’ in textu facultatum matrimonialium quinquenna- 
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1 Cf. Cappello, De Matrimonio, §§195.2 and 205. 

* Tue CLercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 516, n. 11. 

* Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 29; Periodica, 1937, p. 347; Cappello, De Matrimonio, 
p. 246, n. 4. 
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lium sub n. 4: ‘Sanandi in radice matrimonia nulliter contracta ob 
aliquod ex impedimentis iuris ecclesiastici, etc.’, intelligendum sit 
sensu strictissimo de iis tantum impedimentis, de quibus in cann. 
1067-1080 C. I. C.; an potius latiore sensu, de omnibus impedimentis 
juris ecclesiastici, uti e. g. in can. 1971 §1, n. 1; Sacra Congregatio de 
disciplina Sacramentorum respondet : 

Affirmative ad primum, negative ad secundum; contrariis quibus- 
cumque minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus eiusdem S. C., die 10 Martii, 1937. 


DISPENSATION FROM INTERSTICES 


From canon 978, §2, the legal intervals between the reception of 
various orders may be disregarded “prudenti Episcopi iudicio”. If a 
dispensation is desired, may the petition be addressed to the bishop 
ordaining with dimissorials or must it go to “episcopus proprius”’? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 978, §2: Interstitia . . . nisi necessitas aut utilitas Ecclesiae, 
iudicio Episcopi, aliud exposcat. 

S.C. Sacram., 15 August, 1909, Fontes, n. 2098: Utrum Episcopus 
gaudens indulto conferendi Ordines extra tempora et non servatis 
interstitiis, eo uti possit erga alienos subditos, suorum Ordinariorum 
dimissorias habentes. Resp. Affirmative. 

Canon 6.4: In dubio num aliquod canonum praescriptum cum 
veteri iure discrepet, a veteri iure non est recedendum. 

The usual commentators, without adverting to this point, merely 
repeat the words of the Code. Cappello, however, interprets “episcopus” 
in this canon as “episcopus proprius”,? but we cannot find any other 
author who holds this view. He may be correct, for the interstices 
allow time for the candidate’s deliberation, and in §.C. Sacram., 27 De- 
cember, 1930, it is “‘episcopus proprius” or someone acting on his 
mandate who must form a judgement on the candidate’s fitness. 

Nevertheless, though it is the safer course to petition “episcopus 
proprius”, there seems no reason for departing from the pre-Code 
rule on the point, as given by S.C. Sacram., 15 August, 1909. The 
petition may be addressed, if desired, to the ordaining bishop even 
though he is not “‘episcopus proprius’’. This is the solution given by 
Beste, Introductio, p. 527; Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, IV, §223; Sipos, 
Enchiridion, p. 466; Ayrinhac, Legislation on the Sacraments, p. 347. 


1 De Sacra Ordinatione, §419.3. 
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acct 
THREE MAssEs ON ALL Souts’ Day rule 
It is maintained, relying on an English version of the original Bull, | put 
that a stipend may be accepted for the second Mass, provided it is J _ it is 
offered for all the faithful departed, and that the second and third | disc 
Masses may discharge obligations arising from the Pact (Societas po | Ma 
Clero Defuncto). Is this correct? (E.) it i 
acc 
All 
— 
REPLY dis 
Dz 
Canon 806, §1 : Excepto die Nativitatis Domini et die Commemora- 
tionis omnium fidelium defunctorum, quibus facultas est ter offerendi 
Eucharisticum Sacrificium, non licet sacerdoti plures in die celebrare 
Missas, nisi ex Apostolico indulto aut potestate facta a loci Ordinario. 
Canon 824, §2: Quoties autem pluries in die celebrat, si unam of 


Missam ex titulo iustitiae applicet, sacerdos, praeterquam in die 
Nativitatis Domini, pro alia eleemosynam recipere nequit, excepta 
aliqua retributione ex titulo extrinseco. 

Benedict XV, Incruentum Altaris, 10 August, 1915, ad 1: Liceat 
omnibus in Ecclesia universa Sacerdotibus, quo die agitur Sollernis 
Commemoratio omnium fidelium defunctorum, ter sacrum facere; 
ea tamen lege, ut unam e tribus Missis cuicumque maluerint applicare 
et stipem percipere queant; teneantur vero, nulla stipe percepta, 
applicare alteram Missam in suffragium omnium fidelium defunc- 
torum, tertiam ad mentem Summi Pontificis, quam satis superque 
declaravimus. 

Eng. Tr. (Burns Oates, 1915): . . . subject however to this law, 
that they can apply one of the three Masses for whomsoever they 
prefer and accept an offering ; but they shall be bound, having accepted 
an offering, to apply the second Mass by way of suffrage for all the 
faithful departed, the third according to the intention of the Supreme 
Pontiff, which we have more than sufficiently declared. 

i. From the English version given above there is some foundation 
for the view that a stipend may be accepted for the second Mass said 
for all the faithful departed. The explanation may be that, in the 
Latin version first sent to Ordinaries, there was some phrase corres- 
ponding to “‘having accepted an offering’”’. Otherwise, it is clear that 
the English version is an incredible mistranslation of ‘‘nulla stipe 
percepta’’, which is in the authentic version published in A.A.S., 1915, 
VII, p. 422. It is completely certain that, without an Apostolic Indult, 
no stipend may be accepted for the second or third Mass, and a reply, 
S.C. Cone., 15 October, 1915, ad III, even directs that nothing may be 
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accepted on an extrinsic title for these two Masses, notwithstanding the 
rule of canon 824, §2. 

ii. Though the exact nature of the Pact obligation may be in dis- 
pute, as noted in this Review, 1931, I, p. 331, it is agreed, firstly, that 
it is not an obligation of commutative justice, and therefore it may be 
discharged when duplicating. But it is agreed, secondly, that the Pact 
Mass must be offered for the soul of the deceased priest, and therefore 
it is not discharged by offering a Mass for all the faithful departed, or 
according to the Pope’s intention. But a second and third Mass on 
All Souls’ Day is permitted only if the Masses are applied as directed 
—ea tamen lege—by the papal Bull. It is accordingly gravely unlawful to 


discharge a Pact obligation at the second or third Mass on All Souls’ 
Day. 


EucHARISTIC FAst—MonNTH’s ILLNESS 


How is one to compute the month in canon 858, §2? Is it a period 
of thirty days, or four weeks, or a calendar month? (D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 858, §2: Infirmi tamen qui iam a mense decumbunt sine 
certa spe ut cito convalescant, de prudenti confessarii consilio sanc- 
tissimam Eucharistiam sumere possunt semel aut bis in hebdomada, 
etsi aliquam medicinam vel aliquid per modum potus antea sump- 
serint. 

Canon 32, §2: In iure nomine mensis venit spatium 30, anni vero 
spatium 365 dierum, nisi mensis et annus dicantur sumendi prout 
sunt in calendario. 

Canon 34, §3: Si tempus constet uno vel pluribus mensibus aut 
annis, una vel pluribus hebdomadibus aut tandem pluribus diebus, et 
terminus a quo explicite vel implicite assignetur: 1. menses et anni 
sumantur prout sunt in calendario. . . . 

Code Commission, 24. November, 1927 (private); Periodica, 1934, 
xxiii, p. 234: Utrum mensis de quo in can. 858, §2, mathematice 
sumendus sit, an potius moraliter? Resp. Negative ad primam partem, 
affirmative ad secundam. 

Various interpretations of the law are given by the commentators, 
and it cannot be said that the reply of the Code Commission favouring 
a “moral’’ computation throws much light on the dispute. Some apply 
the rule of canon 32, §2, and understand the time to be thirty days. 
Others apply the rule of canon 34, §3, namely the calendar month, 








1 Priimmer, ‘Theol. Moralis, III, §203; Merkelbach, Theol. Moralis, III, §283. 
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which may be more or less than thirty days;! this view enjoys the 
great authority of Cardinal Jorio, the Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Sacraments, in La Communion des Malades, p. 50: if the illness, let 
us suppose, begins after midnight on 15 July, the month’s period will 
be reached after midnight which terminates 14. August. 

Replying on the Code Commission reply, a few others dispense 
altogether with the mathematical computation, whether according to 
canon 32, §2, or canon 34, §3: they maintain that a period of twenty- 
seven or even twenty-six days is morally speaking a month, within the 
meaning of this law, and it is pointed out that many computed the 
period in this way before the Code, when explaining the privilege 
given by Pius X, 7 December, 1906.” This view may safely be accepted, 
though personally we prefer the interpretation given by Cardinal 
Jorio: the “moral” reckoning is then to be taken, in our opinion, with 
reference to the precise time when the illness began; it is often impos- 
sible to be mathematically certain about the start of an illness, and one 
need not be scrupulous on the point. 


THEATRE SUSPENSION 


Does an English priest, staying for a few days in Brussels, incur the 
censure in force there attached to visiting a theatre, if he is ignorant 
of this local law and penalty? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 14, §1: Peregrini: 1. Non adstringuntur legibus particu- 
laribus sui territorii quandiu ab eo absunt, nisi aut earum transgressio 
in proprio territorio noceat, aut leges sint personales. 

2. Neque legibus territorii in quo versantur, iis exceptis quae 
ordini publico consulunt, vel actuum sollemnia determinant. 

Canon 140: Spectaculis, choreis et pompis quae eos dedecent, vel 
quibus clericos interesse scandalo sit, praesertim in publicis theatris, 
ne imtersint. 

Malines, Conc. Prov., 1937, V, n. 176: Sub gravi praecepto omnibus 
ac singulis clericis et religiosis, non exceptis peregrinis, prohibetur ne 
in publico theatro spectaculis, choreis, aliisve pompis intersint. . . . Si 
quis clericus aut religiosus, in maioribus ordinibus constitutus, graves 
illas prohibitiones transgreditur, ipso facto suspensionem a divinis, 
Ordinario loci reservatam, incurrit. 


1 Aertnys, Theol. Moralis, 11, §160; Collationes Tornacen., 1935, p. 24 


2 Cappello, De Sacramentis (ed. 1931), §506; Tummolo-Iorio, Theol, Moralis, II, 
§338. 
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Canon 2229, §3, 1: Ignorantia legis aut etiam solius poenae, si 
fuerit crassa vel supina, a nulla poena latae sententiae eximit; si non 
fuerit crassa vel supina, excusat a medicinalibus, non autem a vindica- 
tivis latae sententiae poenis. 

i. In many parts of Europe there exists a local law, resembling that 
of the Westminster Provincial Councils, strengthening under censure 
the common law of canon 140, which carries no censure. There can be 
no doubt whatever that local Ordinaries are within their rights in 
defining more closely the terms of canon 140, and in attaching a 
censure to the violation of the law. It is also open to any local Ordinary 
to declare that his law and censure affect not only his own subjects 
but all clerical visitors (peregrini) in his territory; he may do this 
by deciding that the law affects public order, as in canon 14, §1, 2. 
Sometimes it is not very clear whether a law of this kind affects visitors, 
in which case they may, whilst observing the terms of canon 140, take 
advantage of the doubt and consider themselves not bound by the 
purely local regulation; in these circumstances an English priest is 
neither liable to the Westminster censure, from canon 14, §1.1, nor to 
the local censure, from §1.2 of the same canon. The usual interpreta- 
tion is that laws of this kind do always, of their nature, affect public 
order, and therefore are binding upon visitors, an interpretation which 
is confirmed by S.C. Conc., 1 July, 1926. But it is clearer and simpler 
for the local authority to state explicitly that the law binds visitors, as 
is done by the Malines Council quoted above. 

ii. A visiting priest could easily be guiltless of crass ignorance in 
not knowing of the local censure, even though he may have been 
conscious of breaking the law of canon 140. He is then entitled, as 
regards the internal forum of conscience, to hold that he has not 
incurred the censure. The authority of the external forum, however, 
may take the opposite view, and regard him as suspended in that 
territory until he is absolved from the censure, and his only remedy 
is to prove, to the satisfaction of the external forum, that he has not 
incurred a censure.! 


ANIMALS’ RIGHTS 
It is frequently stated that the Holy Office has affirmed that animals 
have rights. Could you give the exact text? (H.) 
REPLY 
We can find nothing on the subject in the usual collections of 


papal documents, and the teaching of Catholic theologians, e.g. 
| Cf. Apollinaris, 1931, VI, p. 139. ; onium e ce 
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Priimmer, Theologia Moralis, 11, §14, gives a negative reply to the 
question. 

In Animal Welfare, by Dom Ambrose Agius, O.S.B.,1 we read the 
following: “We have insisted that animals, not being moral persons, 
have no personal rights against their masters. Yet they have rights 
‘ratione Creatoris’, that is they cannot be maltreated without in- 
fringement of the rights of their creator, and ‘ratione ordinis creatae’, 
that is without dislocating God’s order in nature. So the Holy Office, 
whose answers are of course authoritative, replied to Mr. Weld-Blun- 
dell’s interrogation as follows: ‘Have animals rights of any kind as 
against their masters or owners? Yes’.”” 

The notion of “rights”, as restricted to rational creatures, is 
difficult enough to define, and it would appear better not to use the 
word at all in relation to animals, since it always implies something 
personal to the subject possessing it. If used, its sense is purely meta- 
phorical, in much the same way as St. Thomas speaks of men having 
friendship with animals: ‘“‘creaturae autem irrationales non possunt 
communicationem habere in vita humana, quae est secundum rationem; 
unde nulla amicitia potest haberi ad creaturas irrationales, nisi forte 
secundum metaphoram ... possunt tamen ex charitate diligi 
creaturae irrationales, sicut bona quae aliis volumus, inquantum 
scilicet ex charitate volumus eas conservari ad honorem Dei, et 
utilitatem hominum: et sic etiam ex charitate Deus eas diligit’’.? 

It would be interesting to have the original text of the private 
reply given by the Holy Office, in order to weigh the meaning of the 
words “‘of any kind’’, but we have not been able to discover it. 


BENEDICTION CANDLES 


May the requisite number of candles be reduced owing to their 
scarcity and expense at the present time? (W.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C. 13 March, 1942. (THE CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 
475): . . . Item Ordinariorum prudentiae remittit, ut, praesentis 
belli supradictis adiunctis perdurantibus, in defectu cerae apum, 
reducatur numerus candelarum pro singulis sacris functionibus rite 
praescriptus, et huic deficientiae cereorum sufficiantur usque ad 
numerum requisitum candelarum alia lumina, etiam electrica. 

The requirements of the common law may be dispensed with, not 





PClES 5 Si197,- ps 19. 2 Summa Theol. I1-II, 25.3. 
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on the judgement of the rector of the church, but on that of the local 
Ordinary. If no general directions have been issued for the whole 
diocese, it is open to individuals to apply in individual cases to the 
Ordinary for whatever modifications they desire. It is also for the 
Ordinary to decide when the conditions occasioned by the war have 
ceased. 

E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 


PAPAL LETTER ON CARDINAL NEWMAN 


AD EXCMUM P. D. BERNARDUM GRIFFIN, ARCHIEPISCOPUM WESTMONAS- 
TERIENSEM: SAECULO EXEUNTE A IOANNIS HENRICI NEWMAN REDITU 
AD CATHOLICAE ECCLESIAE UNITATEM (A4.4.S., XXXVII, 1945, 
p. 184). 


PIUS Fr. ALi 


Venerabilis Frater, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. — Cum 
proxime exeat saeculum, ex quo Ioannes Henricus Newman Britanniae 
totiusque Ecclesiae decus, postquam per diuturnum annorum spatium 
catholicae assequendae veritati anxio sollicitoque desiderio velificatus 
est, libens tandem ac volens admonenti vocantique Deo respondit, tu, 
utpote Episcopalis coetus Angliae et Cambriae praeses, observantissi- 
mas ad Nos dedisti litteras, quibus ceterorum etiam sacrorum Antisti- 
tum nomine rogabas, ut renovandae huius memoriae faustitatem una 
vobiscum participaremus. Quod ut faciamus non modo paternus erga 
vos animus Noster, non modo laetabilis res ipsa, sed rationes etiam 
postulant ac necessitudines, vestris a maioribus traditae, quae Anglo- 
rum gentibus cum Romanis Pontificibus iam antiquitus intercessere. 
Nostis enim inde ab Ecclesiae originibus Decessores Nostros non ut 
externos cives, sed ut Patres amantissimos fuisse apud vos habitos; 
ac supernae veritatis praecones ex hac Apostolica Sede identidem in 
insulas vestras fuisse missos, qui christiana praecepta vel primitus 
inveherent, vel, decursu temporis labefactata, reviviscere iuberent et 
in pristinum redintegrari decus. 

In hoc autem viro praeclarissimo, cuius felicem ad christianam 
unitatem reditum commemoraturi estis, id potissimum intenta con- 
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sideratione meditationeque Nobis videtur dignum, quod totam suam 
“‘vitam impendere vero”,! omnique nisu atque indefatigabili labore 
illud assequi studuit; et postquam catholicae doctrinae pulchritudo 
appetenti eius menti illustrius refulsit, non eum difficultates omne 
genus, non praeiudicatae opiniones rerumque iacturae, non amicorum 
denique indignationes retardarunt ac praepedierunt quominus adeptae 
veritati penitus adhaeresceret; quin immo eam ita in posterum, 
immotus ac sibi semper constans, retinuit, ut praecipuam totius suae 
vitae cursus normam redderet, ex eaque summum animo gaudium 
hauriret. Id procul dubio, Venerabilis Frater, peculiari quadam 
ratione Ioanni Henrico Newman laudi est tribuendum; quamvis nec 
pauca nec levia sint cetera eius ornamenta, quae profecto eius ampli- 
tudinem eiusque gloriam futurae usque aetati commendant. Quodsi 
‘“nullo . . . suavior animo cibus est, quam cognitio veritatis’”’,? at cum 
de vera religionis doctrina agitur, quacum sempiterna cuiusque nos- 
trum salus arctissime coniungitur, tum diligentissima atque acerrima 
eius inquisitio ac pervestigatio humanae mentis magnitudinem no- 
bilitatemque demonstrat, eiusque plena possessio ampliorem felicio- 
remque animum efficit. Huius igitur praeclari viri commemoratio non 
modo iis utilissimam fore reputamus, qui, in Catholicae Ecclesiae 
gremio commorantes, religiosae fruuntur doctrinae integritate, sed 
iis etiam — apud vos non paucis — qui supernae assequendae incor- 
ruptaeque veritatis studio acrius hodie sollicitantur atque impelluntur, 
quique ad Principis Apostolorum Sedem ad almamque Romam libera 
a praeiudicatis opinationibus mente respiciunt, in eademque sacra 
christianae religionis incunabula venerantur. Eos Nos omnes impensa 
caritate complectimur; iisdemque caelestia illa precamur omina- 
murque a Deo solacia et gaudia, quibus Ioannes Henricus Newman, 
post tot labores, curas anxitudinesque conquiescens, in terrestri etiam 
hoc exsilio feliciter tandem recreatus laetatusque est. 

Interea vero proximis hisce celebrationibus vestris uberes a Deo 
exoptantes fructus, horum auspicem paternaeque benevolentiae Nos- 
trae testem, cum tibi, Venerabilis Frater, ceterisque universae Britan- 
niae Archiepiscopis et Episcopis, tum singulis gregibus unicuique 
demandatis, Apostolicam Benedictionem amantissime in Domino 
impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die xm ménsis Aprilis, 
anno MDCCCCXxxxV, Pontificatus Nostri septimo. 


1 Tuvenal., Satir., IV, 91. 


2 Lactant., De falsa religione, J, 1 (Migne, P.L., VI, c. 118). 
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The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Newly translated 
from the Vulgate Latin and authorized by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of England and Wales. Pp. xiii + 605. (London, Burns 
Oates and Washbourne, 1945. Price 6s. and ros. 6d.) 

TuE title-page of this authorized and definitive edition of Mgr. Knox’s 

translation of the New Testament differs slightly in its wording, as was 

to be expected, from that of the limited edition produced early in 1944. 

In place of the words ‘‘and authorized by . . .”, the 1944 edition had: 

“at the request of their Lordships . . .”, and immediately above the 

publishers’ names was the legend: ‘‘Printed for private circulation 

only.” The present issue bears the Jmprimatur of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and in his preface His Eminence refers to the 

“official recognition now given by the Hierarchy to this translation”, 

so that, ‘‘we now have two official versions in the Church in this 

country.”’ It may be remarked that in neither edition does the trans- 
lator’s name appear on the title-page. In the 1944 text it was printed 
by way of signature to the preface, which included inter alia acknow- 
ledgements of help received during the six years when the version was 
in the making ; in the present text, this preface has yielded place to that 
contributed by His Eminence which bears grateful witness to Mgr. 

Knox’s own long and taxing labours as a translator. 

It may be permissible to recall some words used in THe CLERGY 
Review for March 1943 by way of welcome to the then forthcoming 
limited edition. After referring to the anticipated success of the version 
as something that might correspond to that already achieved by the 
American Confraternity edition, I continued: ‘‘As one who has been 
associated with both ventures, and who has read every line of the 
English edition in typescript, I can assure all prospective subscribers 
that they will, for a sum not exceeding ten shillings, become the owners 
of a fine, scholarly and eminently readable version, in which Catholics 
in these islands, and throughout the English-speaking world, will have 
every reason to take pride.” This not very hazardous prophecy has, 
after only three years, been fully realized, and in desiring long life and 
even greater success for the new translation one may take refuge in a 
line of one of Kipling’s most enthusiastic poems: ‘‘What good thing 
shall I wish thee that I have not wished before?” It is surely unnecessary 
at this stage to give any detailed description of a volume which in all 
its essentials has been before a large section of the Catholic reading 
public for so many months. Reference may be sanctioned to a recent 
broadcast by Mgr. Edward Kissane, President of Maynooth College, in 
which he declared that Mgr. Knox’s version fulfilled the three require- 
ments of a good translation by accurately reproducing the sense of the 
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original, by being written in good English, and by being intelligible to 
the ordinary reader without the need of any further commentary. Non- 
Catholic readers have been informed of the version’s many excellences 
by the Bishop of London in a notice contributed to the Sunday Times in 
its issue of 17 February. 

Two points may be briefly discussed. First, is the present edition 
to be regarded as so far definitive that the text is unlikely to be changed 
for some years to come? And on this one may express the hope that the 
answer to the question will be No! It is one of the many advantages of a 
version produced by a single author that it may be ceaselessly improved 
with the least possible trouble. There is in such a work a continuity of 
authorship not given to most committees. Thus Moffatt tells us in the 
preface to his revised and final edition, printed in 1935, that he had 
never ceased to work at his translation in an effort to eliminate mistakes, 
to improve the English style, and to pay due attention to such criticisms 
as have been made since the appearance of his New Testament in 1913. 
By way of contrast, the Revised Version of 1885, which was regarded as 
an unpleasant innovation by many readers of its first edition, is now 
more than sixty years out of date, and there appears to be no prospect 
at all of any further committee of revision to bring it into line with the 
many advances in the knowledge of the Biblical languages that have 
been made since 1885. Whereas (to take one more example of single 
authorship), the well-known rendering from the Greek, Das Neue 
Testament, by P. Konstantin Résch, O.M.Cap. (Paderborn, Schéningh, 
1921), Was many times revised, quite quietly and unsensationally, by 
its only translator up to the time of his lamented death in 1944. There 
seems, then, to be good reason for not regarding even so fine an 
achievement as Mgr. Knox’s version as something fixed and static. 

Secondly, are there any improvements that may be suggested at the 
present time? And here a comparison of certain passages in the new 
version with the original Rheims Version of 1582 may lead to the 
reflection that the great gain in clarity, simplicity and scholarship is 
occasionally offset by a loss of sonorousness and majesty. One may, for 
example, put side by side the two renderings of 1 Tim. vi, 11-16, 
admittedly one of the show passages in the Rheims Version. In that 
Version the last two verses run: ‘‘ . . . which in due times the Blessed 
and only Mighty will shew, the King of kings and Lord of Lords, who 
only hath immortality, and inhabiteth light not accessible, whom no 
man hath seen, yea, neither can see, to whom be honour and empire 
everlasting. Amen.” The test of constant re-reading aloud may help 
to improve the run of not a few of the sentences in the new version in 
some future edition. Again, would it not be possible to abolish, once 
and for all, the use of Roman numerals ina work of this kind? For many 
people who love to read the Bible they are a difficulty, and in any but 
the simplest forms they take up altogether too much room. In this 
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version they have disappeared from the chapter-headings of the text, 
but are still found in the footnotes and in Appendix II (the Epistles 
and Gospels for the Sundays and principal Holy Days). Lastly, a second 
edition may find space for a glossary, a list of proper names and perhaps 
a few maps; they will be very welcome. 

Joun M. T. Barron. 


The Story of American Catholicism. By Theodore Maynard. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xviii ++ 694. (The Macmillan Company, New York. $4.00.) 


One of the happiest consequences of the war in Europe was to bring 
English people of all denominations into direct contact with typical 
American Catholics. For most of us in this country the experience was 
a revelation, also an encouragement and a consolation. Again and 
again from clergy and laity alike, from parish priests, from occasional 
supplies, from officiating chaplains, one heard the same expressions 
of admiration and praise for the frank, outspoken, sometimes in- 
genuous, but always well-instructed and active Catholicism of the 
American soldiers and airmen who came to this country. The ex- 
perience must have given to most of us a desire to know more about 
American Catholic life and the history of American Catholicism. 

Mr. Theodore Maynard has splendidly satisfied the latter desire 
in an extremely able survey of the story of the Church in America from 
the earliest foundations to the present day. Mr. Maynard disclaims 
great scholarship or learning. He writes professedly as a “‘popularizer”’. 
He may be right in the sense that he has not, like Dr. Peter Guilday 
for instance, gone to original archives and sources for his information, 
but the long and imposing bibliography of nearly thirty pages is 
ample proof of the full use he has made of the best and most up-to-date 
printed authorities. 

The first nine chapters of the book deal with the discovery of 
America, the first explorers and settlers, the first missions and the first 
martyrs. Even in the condensed form in which Mr. Maynard presents 
it, it is a moving story of hardship, savagery and heroism. There is a 
discriminating account of the Maryland foundation under George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and a pervading insistence that the American 
conception of liberty, and the American “‘way of life’? owe more to 
scholastic doctrine and to Catholic teaching than is commonly ad- 
mitted either in America or in this country; though there are points 
in Mr. Maynard’s exposition which one might want to quality, if 
only a little, as for example the suggestion of an over-simplified lineage 
in political thought from Locke back through Hooker to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

To most English readers the later chapters dealing with the growth 
of the Church and the consolidation of her position, with the grave 
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problems of modern urban existence, and the apparent impossibility 
of living a truly Catholic life under the conditions imposed by American 
industrial capitalism, will be found most interesting. These pages are 
stimulating, too, for Mr. Maynard makes no attempt to hide his own 
views, and is frankly worried about the materialist outlook of many 
American Catholics, including some of the clergy, and the neglect, 
as he sees it, to put into practice the injunctions of Popes as laid down 
in the great social encyclicals. There is an important account, which 
English readers would like to see expanded, of the problems of American 
Catholic education, and of the quarrels which arose over the decisions 
of the Council of Baltimore in 1884. Mr. Maynard opens up a whole 
field of reflection and discussion for English Catholics in his account of 
the foundations of American Catholic higher education. The American 
process has been almost the reverse of that followed in this country. 
Over here the great need in the nineteenth century was seen to be the 
protection of the Catholic poor, and the building up of a system of 
Catholic elementary education, at least in the cities and towns. In 
America the earliest and most important foundations were the Catholic 
colleges, and the beginnings of the universities. Georgetown was 
opened in 1791. In 1806 the Dominicans founded St. Thomas’s College 
in Kentucky. The University of St. Louis began in 1823; St. John’s, 
out of which grew Fordham, in 1841; Notre Dame in 1842. All this 
has had much to do with the intellectual confidence and prestige of 
Catholicism in America—a situation which Mr. Maynard is able to 
underline in two chapters devoted to “The New Status” and “The 
Cultural Contribution’. 

Much of the later history of Catholicism in America revolves 
round a few great ecclesiastics: John Carroll of Baltimore, Spalding, 
John England of Charleston, John Ireland of St. Paul, and the winning 
personality of James Cardinal Gibbons. Of the last Dr. Guilday wrote 
in 1921 that “in a sense, the history of the Church in the United 
States from 1870 to our own day is largely a biography of his episco- 
pate”. Mr. Maynard is obviously sincerely attached to the memory 
of the great American Cardinal—the “‘boy Bishop” of the Vatican 
Council, the champion of the Knights of Labour and of the ordinary 
man, one of the most unaffected of ecclesiastics, ‘‘a smiling little man, 
overflowing with benignity’’. As Mr. Maynard rightly insists, his death 
on Holy Thursday, 1920, was for the American Church the end of an 
era. 

It may be useful to recall some of the figures which Mr. Maynard 
quotes, though on the whole his book is singularly devoid of statistics. 
In 1790 there were 34 priests in the United States, ministering to 
about 34,000 Catholics. This meant roughly one priest to every 12,000 
square miles of territory. In 1920 there were 21,000 priests ministering 
to a Catholic population of about 20,000,000—one priest to every 141 
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square miles. In 1941 there were 20 archbishops, 122 bishops, nearly 
36,000 priests, 201 seminaries, with over 17,000 students for the 
priesthood, with 7,660 parochial schools attended by 2,017,094 chil- 
dren. The Catholic population was well over 22,000,000, with con- 
verts being received at the rate of about 75,000 a year. There were 
13,324 Catholic churches in the country, and 5,897 mission stations. 
Yet, as Mr. Maynard’s only map shows, there are vast areas, especi- 
ally in the south and middle-west, where there is not a single resident 
Catholic priest. 

To the future Mr. Maynard looks with sober confidence, though he 
does not hide from his readers the difficulties which lie ahead of the 
Church. He stresses especially the spiritual responsibilities of American 
Catholics, and the promise which he sees in the liturgical movement, 
and what he calls the “‘corporate vision’’. In the present disquiet it is 
good to read these hopeful pages. The Catholic growth in America 
has been rapid. There is a strong, ardent and active life; much to be 
done; and an urgent need for that activity to become effective in the 
counsels of men. 


A. B. 


The Christian State. By A. J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
xix -++ 356. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.75.) 
THERE is a gap in Catholic literature in this country in what concerns 
the great problems of society, of the functions and purpose of the 
State, of the basis of political obedience and the foundations of political 
authority. Apart from the work of Christopher Dawson, one or two 
books by Don Luigi Sturzo, and a neglected collection of essays by 
Father Gerald Vann, most of our writing on sociology has been con- 
cerned with the economic aspect of human activity. Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno have been edited and commented upon, but 
there has been little other serious and enduring work on what one 
must call the ‘“‘political’’ aspect of Catholic teaching. Dr. Peter 
McKevitt has touched on some of these questions in The Plan of Society ;* 
there are some good notes and suggestions for reading in Fr. Andrew 
Gordon’s Security Freedom and Happiness ;* excellent papers in the Cam- 
bridge Summer School volumes on Church and State, and Moral Prin- 
ciples and Practice; but, apart from the most useful analysis achieved by 
Fr. Philip Hughes in The Popes’? New Order, we have nothing to com- 
pare with the best non-Catholic writing on political philosophy, nor 
indeed anything that could with credit be placed in the hands of a 
university student reading in that subject, and acquainted with, say, 
the writing of Dr. Ernest Barker or the excellent, if a little perverse, 





1 C.T.S. of Ireland, 8s. 6d. See Tue CLercy Review, 1945, XXV, p. 332. 
2 Catholic Social Guild, 25. 6d. 
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surveys of Catholic teaching contained in Professor Laski’s earlier 
writings. A competent study, for example, of the political philosophy 
of Pope Leo XIII, could be most valuable at the present time. 

American Catholics, with the integrating influence of a Catholic 
University to guide and inspire them, have produced some important 
studies in this field in recent years. The works of Mgr. J. A. Ryan, of 
Father Walter Farrell, O.P., of Dr. M. T. Rooney and the Catholic 
Philosophical Society, the appearance of The Thomist and New 
Scholasticism, are all indications of a growing Catholic interest and 
influence in this direction.1 The need is urgent, for the Catholic 
apologetic of today has to concern itself more and more with the 
fundamentals of natural theology and philosophy which, a generation 
or two ago, were still taken for granted. In the chaotic thinking of 
today, before the question of revealed religion can be discussed or an 
approach to the supernatural undertaken, the doctrine of the true 
nature and purpose of man needs to be determined and defined. 

Dr. A. J. Osgniach, an American Benedictine of Italian extraction, 
is Professor of Philosophy at St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Washington, 
and his big study, under the title of The Christian State, was published 
in 1943. It is a competent and painstaking book, calm, carefully 
reasoned and systematically divided, lacking the prophetic and pro- 
vocative zeal of such writers as Fr. Cahill and Fr. Denis Fahey, but 
covering capaciously the whole range of Catholic political philosophy. 
The book is divided into eleven long sections, beginning with ‘The 
Natural Basis of Society and the State”, discussing “The Ultimate 
Origin and Basis of Civil Authority’’, its proximate origin, as well as 
the purpose and function of the State. There is a good section on ““The 
Totalitarian State”, and important discussions on the relations of 
“State and Right’’, on the place of man in the universe, and on the 
relation of the individual to the State. The concluding chapters deal 
with “The Family and the State’’, and ‘““The Church and the State”. 
An appendix, which seems a little out of place, discusses the morality 
of eugenic sterilization. 

Dr. Osgniach has tackled this ambitious programme resolutely. 
His work is compact, and, it must be confessed, a little dull. At times 
the author gives the impression of presenting his opponent’s case in a 
way which leaves it most easily open to refutation, but considering the 
wide range of the book, and the limitations of space which he has had 
to impose upon himself, this is perhaps inevitable. Hobbes, Rousseau, 
Kant, the Positivists and Pantheists are neatly catalogued, and almost 


1See The Movement for a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in America—a Special 
Report of the Committee on the Philosophy of Law and Government—1932 to 1942, 
by Miriam Theresa Rooney, presented at the eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, and reprinted in the Proceedings 
of the Association. 
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too neatly disposed of. There are one or two points where the author 
might have been clearer in his presentation. He might have made 
much more of Pope Leo XIII’s doctrine of “‘social necessity”’ as the 
proximate origin of civil authority, expounded so vividly for example 
in the two letters to the French Catholics and Cardinals in 1892.! The 
Soctologisme of Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl might have been given its 
original name, or further definition. To call it sociological theory, 
without even capital letters may easily lead to confusion. A fuller 
account of the scholastic-contractualist theories of Suarez and the 
Spanish Jesuits, with fuller references, would have been valuable for 
this country. It is interesting to see, in English, a development of the 
Thomist criticism of this philosophy of law and authority, which even 
before the war had made such headway on the Continent.? 

Dr. Osgniach has produced a very useful book, not always the 
easiest of reading, unrelieved by vivid or personal touches, but sound 
and solid in its analysis and learning. It is a book for the libraries of 
seminaries and houses of studies where, as a rule, all too little time and 
attention can be devoted to the consideration of civil law and civil 
authority in the treatise De Legibus. 


A. B. 


Augustine's Quest of Wisdom. By Vernon J. Bourke. Pp. 323. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1945. $3.00.) 


Tue author divides his work into four parts, dealing in turn with 
Augustine the rhetorician, the Christian philosopher, and the Bishop. 
The fourth part aims at revealing the mature mind of the saint, 
whose intellectual development, up to the time of his conversion, is 
now clearly understood. After fifty years of controversy it is established 
that Augustine passed through stages in which he successively sought 
truth in Manicheism, in the partial scepticism of the New Academy, 
in the quasi-spiritualism of Neo-Platonism, and that he considered 


1 For example, the remarkable passage in the Encyclical Au Milieu des Sollicitudes : 
“Et comment viennent a se produire ces changements politiques dont nous parlons? 
Ils succédent parfois 4 des crises violentes, trop souvent sanglantes, au milieu des- 
quelles les gouvernements préexistants disparaissent en fait; voila l’anarchie qui 
domine; bientét l’ordre publique est bouleversé jusque dans ses fondements. Dés 
lors, une nécessité sociale s’impose a la nation; elle doit sans retard pourvoir 4 elle- 
méme. Comment n’aurait-elle pas le droit, et plus encore le devoir de se défendre 
contre un état de choses qui la trouble si profondément, et de rétablir la paix publique 
dans la tranquillité de l’ordre? 

Or, cette nécessité sociale justific la création des nouveaux gouvernements, 
quelque forme qu’ils prennent. . . .”’ 

*See the criticism of Dr. H. Rommen’s study Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez 
(Munich, 1926), by Pére J. T. Delos in Le Bulletin Thomiste, 1929, pp. 490 et seq., 
and in his book La Société Internationale et les Principes du Droit Publique (Paris, 1929), 
pp. 226-83. 
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he had found no intellectual satisfaction for his disturbed mind until 
after his conversion to Christianity. Dr. Bourke holds, with Gilson and 
Boyer, that one should guard against the tendency to divide the 
mental life of Augustine into discrete “‘stages’’, as Alfaric did. “There 
is,” he says, “‘a great deal more uniformity and fixity in Augustine's 
thought than one might think” (p. 49, n. 7). If one notes that the saint, 
even before his conversion, was apt to judge any suggested form of 
wisdom by whether it spoke of Christ or not, one may well agree. 

However, the author deals with the several discernible stages of 
Augustine’s quest, from its first beginnings at Carthage, where the 
reading of Cicero’s Hortensius inspired it. The Manichees (believing 
among other things that “‘melons in particular were highly charged 
with divinity”!) presumably gained Augustine’s allegiance by their 
flattering appeal to his intellectual pride, rather than by their dietary. 
No doubt his restless mind found itself in some very odd corners before 
it came to rest, but it is hard to conceive Augustine ever being open 
to the charge which he levelled against his former associates: 
‘‘melonibus quam hominibus estis amiciores”. Dr. Bourke enlivens 
his narrative, where possible, with such pleasantries as this; it is not 
the least of his good qualities. A chapter on Augustine’s worldly 
career as a master of rhetoric in Carthage, Rome and Milan con- 
cludes the first part of the book, showing him wrestling with the 
prevalent materialism, and growing in distrust of the Manichees. 

It was through reading the works of Neo-Platonists that Augustine 
found a way of escape from the materialist conception of reality which 
had so much irked him. “After twelve years of fruitless search for 
wisdom, he now felt he was on the right path” (p. 58). The author 
points out (p. 246) that though Augustine may be classified broadly 
as a Christian Platonist, this is far from meaning that he shows a good 
acquaintance with the major works of Plato. (As for Aristotle, he is 
referred to by name only four or five times, and Augustine never 
claims to have read any work of his but the Categories.) The truth, says 
Dr. Bourke, is that Augustine never found a teacher in philosophy, 
‘“‘he was a self-made philosopher and even, to some extent, a self-made 
theologian” (p. 48). The discussions which Augustine had with his 
friends at Cassiciacum, and which gave rise to his earliest extant 
works, show his first attempts to clarify, by the light of understanding, 
what he had already accepted on faith. The Contra Academicos clears the 
ground for this pursuit, the De Ordine plans the method: the soul, 
starting from the traces of Divine Order in the physical world, must 
turn to the superior and more intelligible realities within itself, and 
thus prepare itself eventually for the supreme effort “by which it may 
transcend the limits of finite things and glimpse something of the 
highest Reality and Truth which is God” (p. 75). From this time 
forward, says the author, there are only two questions in Augustine's 
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philosophy : one concerns the human soul, the other, God. Incidentally, 
to say that before the age of sixteen Augustine can hardly have had any 
intellectual appreciation of the natural wisdom of Plotinus and his 
school (p. 8) strikes one as a fine piece of understatement. 

The first nine books of the Confessions are used as the basis for 
much of the account of Augustine’s life given in the earlier chapters 
of this work. “‘No second-hand biography can rival the moving and 
beautiful book which Augustine has left us. Any modern story of this 
man should be but an introduction to the reading of the Confessions”’ 
(p. 148). In the third part of the book Dr. Bourke tells how the saint 
came to receive “the burden of the episcopate’’, and devotes two long 
chapters to his dealings with the Donatists and the Pelagians. We are 
given a detailed account of the vast amount of work Augustine did 
during the period 395-426, both as a controversialist and as a bishop: 
the endless councils he attended, the tracts he wrote, the fools and 
fanatics he had frequently to deal with. It must be said, however, that 
the doctrinal issues of the anti-pelagian polemic do not emerge clearly 
from the account given here. 

The story of St. Augustine’s mental development during his life as 
a Christian has never been written, for it was a progress in depth, and 
that is a much more difficult matter to deal with. The author pro- 
fesses his inability to cope with it, save by means of successive analyses 
of three of the greatest works: On the Trinity, On the Literal Meaning of 
Genesis, and On the City of God. These emphasize the completely theo- 
centric character of St. Augustine’s thought, and are considered under 
the titles: God and My Soul, God and the Created World, and God 
and Society. Analyses of this sort do not make easy reading, though 
they may be of considerable use to the student. 

The whole work is composed in scholarly fashion, and furnished 
with abundant references, chronological lists, and a full index. The 
author writes, in a quiet, straightforward manner which enables him 
to cover the vast array of facts he has collected with an air of ease. The 
book is remarkably free from misprints; I found only two instances 
(p. 71 and p. 147, n. 50). It is a valuable addition to English literature 
on St. Augustine, but one could dispense with a Preface which tells us 
so in very definite terms. Dr. Bourke speaks in a still, small voice, 
after the rhetorical thunder of the General Editor of the Science and 
Culture Series to which this book belongs. The best compliment one 
can pay the author is to say that he does not disappoint us, though he 
could scarcely live up to the expectations aroused. He has presented 
St. Augustine in a way which makes us understand how St. Jerome 
was able to write to him, saying: ““Thanks to your strength, you are 
celebrated throughout the world. Catholics revere and accept you as 
the restorer of the ancient faith... .” 


Leo McR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. CUTHBERT’S BIRTHP LACE 
(THe CLercy Review, 1946, XXVI, pp. 141, ff.) 


Dr. Towers writes : 

In the March number of THE Ciercy Review, Fr. Brodrick 
alludes to the controversy about St. Cuthbert’s birthplace. He admits 
that the Bollandists of the seventeenth century rejected the strange 
story of an Irish origin, but he cannot imagine the Bollandists of today 
rejecting it “with such high and mighty nonchalance”. They do, 
however, reject it—if not with such high and mighty nonchalance at 
least quite definitely. In the Analecta Bollandiana, 1894, pp. 59-60, 
appears the following : 

“Un professeur du collége Saint-Cuthbert d’Ushaw (Durham) a 
réfuté péremptoirement l’opinion soutenue naguére, avec une étrange 
ardeur, par de hauts personnages ecclésiastiques, et qui fait de S. 
Cuthbert un prince irlandais ou plus exactement le fils batard d’un 
roi d’Irlande. Totalement inconnue de tous les anciens biographes— 
la série commence vingt ans a peine aprés la mort du saint—cette 
fable fait sa premiére apparition dans le Libellus de nativitate S. Cuth- 
berti, ouvrage de basse époque, vrai ramassis de contes, dont nos pré- 
décesseurs ont fait jadis bonne justice (Act. SS. Mart., t. III, p. 95, 
num. 9-11). Du reste, l’auteur du Libellus donne lui-méme a entendre 
que son récit était une nouveauté, qui ne pouvait méme se réclamer 
d’une tradition quelque peu plausible. La plus élémentaire critique 
exige qu’on s’en tienne au témoignage, au moins implicite, des anciens 
biographes, et qu’on regarde le saint comme originaire de Northum- 
brie.” 

The refutation here referred to was written by the Rev. G. E. 
Phillips and it appeared in the Ushaw Magazine, 1892, pp. 176-201. 
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